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Our advices from France show that the insurance ex- 
perience there thus far during 1883 has been just the re- 
verse of that in the United States as regards the life and 
fire companies. Across the water there has been a pro- 
gressive and decided improvement in the fire branch of 
the companies, but life insurance business has remained 
stationary. The prospects for accident insurance, it is 
said, look unfavorable; the hail insurance business shows 
no improvement, and the marine or transport branch is 
doing satisfactorily well. 





OuR Boston correspondent’s comments on the fierce 
onslaught instituted by Massachusetts doughty Governor 
upon Manager Paige, of the Metropole and City of London, 
are, in our opinion, most evenly tempered. As an elec- 
tioneering movement the proceedings against Mr. Paige 
for the admitted clerical errors in the statement of the re- 
insured Metropole seem to have been a failure, but the 
controversy still continues to be a subject of keen interest 
with fire underwriters. Even Mr. Paige’s most aggressive 
rivals cannot but admit that the Governor's motives in this 
matter are not based altogether on a desire to protect the 
people of the Commonwealth. In the meantime, an alleged 
unprejudicial examination of the affairs of the City of Lon- 
don, Mr. Paige’s best company, is in progress. 





THE $300,000 fire that occurred in the dry-goods dis- 
trict last Tuesday night afforded a splendid illustration 
ofthe efficiency and capacity of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, and also demonstrated the fact that the water sup- 
ply in that district is very far from being so deficient as The 
New York Herald has been attempting to make the public 
believe. It has been time and again asserted that if a fire 
in one of the large mercantile buildings of that district 
obtained good headway it would be almost impossible to 
check it, and that a great conflagration would be almost 
sure to follow. But in this instance the fire did obtain 
good headway before it was discovered, and the Firemen 
were delayed in obtaining access to it by reason of iron 





shutters and other safeguards intended to keep fire out 
of the building, but better calculated to prevent the Fire- 
men from getting zz. Yet the Department succeeded in 
confining the flames to the building in which they origin- 
ated without damage to adjoining property. It was good 
work well done. That the loss was heavy was unavoidable, 
for the immense building was filled from basement to attic 
with perishable goods, which were easily destroyed by con- 
tact with either fire, water or smoke. The excessive 
damage was one of the inevitable consequences of keeping 
such immense values in perishable goods in a limited area, 
without proper fire walls to separate the different compart- 
ments. This fire originated in the basement, and when 
discovered had obtained such headway that it was unap- 
proachable. Had the basement been equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers to which the engines could have been 
promptly attached, water could have been immediately 
distributed over the entire area of the basement and the 
fire extinguished without damage upon any other floor of 
the building. 





A WISE man has said that there is nothing new under 
the sun, but a new insurance company with certainly a 
most novel purpose has been started in Berlin, a city 
which daily receives the light of Sol. This organization 
has been “dubbed ” the appropriate name of Eureka, and 
the wisdom of its Pythagorean managers will be concen- 
trated in the “ means and ways of finding lost objects.” 
For this worthy purpose a sort of clearing house for objects 
lost and found is to be established. The company will 
supply “a long felt want,” and in the future no denizen of 
Berlin need bother his brains about misplaced hats, cigar 
cases, canes or umbrellas, for he shall have ready recourse 
to the Eureka, which will soon restore to him his lost article 
or the value thereof. Strange this thought did not first 
find birth in Yankeedom rather than in staid Germany. 
The promulgators of the plan state that they have re- 
quested, with success, the co-operation of the railway 
authorities in the furtherance of their project. 





THE New York fire underwriters have recognized their 
confidence in the efficacy of the automatic fire alarm by 
doubling the former deduction from the rates on buildings 
containing it. This is, without doubt, a wise concessicn. 
Now they are disposed to concede in the same manner a 
deduction for the introduction of the automatic sprinkler 
system into basements and sub-cellars. The effective use 
of automatic sprinklers in the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments of New England is well known to underwriters. 
It is proposed to allow a rebate of two and a half per cent 
from premiums for this improvement. The difficulty of 
reaching basement or sub-cellar fires has greatly hindered 
the operations of the firemen, and it is particularly such 
difficulties that the automatic sprinklers will overcome. 
Last week a party of underwriters and merchants visited 
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Bridgeport, Conn., by special train to witness some experi- 
ments with these sprinklers, which, we are informed, were 
highly satisfactory to those present. The efficacy of fire 
extinguishing appliances like the automatic fire alarm and 
sprinklers, for incipient fires, should be most thoroughly 
tried, for it can be well said that the difficulty in putting 
out a fire increases in more than geometrical proportion 
as the minutes elapse after its starting. 





MISSOURI is one of the States where the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association has met with a set back in its opera- 
tions, but matters have not yet come to a finalissue. The 
Insurance Department there has a notable reputation for 
shutting the official gateway to the State against all co- 
operative life associations of questionable character. The 
Insurance Commissioner some time since decided that the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, under the plan pursued in its man- 
agement, should not be permitted to do business in Mis- 
souri, and in carrying out his duty to suppress all illegal 
insurance, brought suit against the representative of the 
company, William A. Brawner. The Department claims to 
have used all diligence in pushing the case to a final hearing, 
but the Court has permitted a long delay before arriving at 
a decision. The St. Louis Globe Democrat, referring to 
this case, says: ‘ The officers of the State Insurance De- 
partment aré dissatisfied at the long delay which has been 
experienced in getting a verdict in the case of the State vs. 
Wm. A. Brawner, representative of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of NewYork. Mr. Brawner, as the 
Department believes, has been for a long time carrying on 
the business of life insurance in this city and State for a 
company that fails to meet the legal requirements, and, in 
carrying out its duty of suppressing all illegal insurance, a 
case was made against Mr. Brawner early last spring. Ac- 
tion was brought before Judge Noonan in the Court of 
Criminal Correction, and the Department claims to have 
used all possible diligence in pushing the case to a final 
hearing. The State Department contends that the plans 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Company cannot be legally 
and successfully worked here. It has accordingly been the 
aim of the insurance officers to get a decision as early as 
possible. Judge Noonan has long delayed his decision. 
Several continuances have been ordered by him, and the 
fact that he has just made another one is taken as very 
unsatisfactory, especially as the case is said to be the oldest 
one on the docket. Superintendent Williams says that 
five minutes of the Judge’s valuable time would be enough 
in which to hear the argument of the State, the evidence 
having already been taken, and with the decision of Judges 
Napton, Gantt, Thayer, Black and three others, supporting 
the position of the Department, it apparently need not take 
a great while for him to come to a decision.” It is an in- 
justice to the people of Missouri, who pay for the protec- 
tion which the Insurance Department and courts of justice 
afford, to be thus exposed to the inducements of an alleged 
life insurance association whose business has been stigma- 











tized as illegal by the Department. Without touching on 
the circumstances which could have lead possibly to this 
delay, advantageous to the Association doubtless, but cer. 
tainly not so to the public, it might be well to call Judge 
Noonan’s attention to the summary treatment which the 
Mutual Reserve has received from Kentucky and other 


States. 








FIRE IN THE DRY-GOODS DISTRICT. 


\ X YHILE the disastrous fire that occurred in the dry- 

goods district on Tuesday night of last week, in. 
volves the in$’urance companies in heavy losses—the total 
loss being reported at over $300,000—it nevertheless must 
bring them some consolation, for it served to demonstrate 
the efficiency of the fire department, and its ability to con. 
fine a fire in that locality to the building in which it origi- 
nates. It also showed very clearly that The Herald’s 
scare regarding an insufficient water supply was greatly 
exaggerated. It is true the fire occurred on Broadway, 
where there are exceedingly large water mains, while some 
other sections of the district are not so well supplied; but 
their is no part of the dry-goods district in which the 
Broadway mains could not be made serviceable if necessary 
by means of long lines of hose. All reports of the fire 
concur in stating that there was an abundance of water for 
every one of the large number of engines brought into 
service, and in complimenting the fire department on the 
efficiency and skill displayed. 

The fire originated in the basement of the large double 
building Nos. 537 and §39 Broadway, each floor of which 
runs through to Mercer street, a distance of 250 feet, while 
the buildings are 371% feet front. When discovered at 6 30 
P. M. the flames were under great headway, showing that 
the fire had been burning for a long time. Great difficulty 
and delay was encountered by the firemen in forcing an 
entrance to the basement, and when they finally broke 
open the gratings, the heat and flame burst forth in such 
volumes as to drive back the crowd that had gathered on 
the opposite side of the street. Scarcely had the firemen 
got to work in the basement when it was discovered that 
the flames had ascended by means of the hoistways to the 
upper stories, and that the roof and upper stories were on 
fire. Here was certainly a good start for that conflagra- 
tion The Herald has seemed to think inevitable whenever 
a fire should get good headway in the dry-goods district. 
The division wall between Nos. 539 and 541 seems to have 
been insecure, or to have been pierced for openings at 
some time, for very soon fire was discovered in the base- 
ment of 541, which soon spread throughout that building. 
This certainly looked serious, and many of the spectators 
thought the entire block was doomed. But the firemen 
displayed great pluck and endurance, and, under the able 
direction of Chief Bates and his assistants, the fire was 
confined to the three buildings named, and by nine o’clock 
all danger of its spreading was at an end. The two water 
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towers did magnificent service, delivering two-inch streams 
into the third and fourth stories with excellent effect. 

In last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR we argued that 
the danger of a great conflagration resulting from a fire in 
the dry-goods district was greatly exaggerated, and we 
think this experience proves that we were right. Severe 
losses are liable to occur from the destruction of a single 
building in this locality, because of the immense value of 
the goods kept in most of them, but the fire department 
has demonstrated in this and other instances, its ability 
to prevent any such spreading of fire as would result in an 
extended destruction of property. The very fact of their 
being such valuable property exposed within the limited 
area comprising the dry-goods district has resulted in the 
adoption of special safeguards for the protection of that 
district. The fire underwriters have long been directing 
attention to imperfections in the construction of the build- 
ings, to dangerous exposures, to better means of fire ex- 
tinguishment, and, as a consequence, the buildings have 
been greatly improved, increased vigilance to prevent fires 
has been exercised, and various improvements for fire ex- 
tinguishment adopted. No section of the city is better 
guarded and protected than the dry-goods district, while 
the fire department, as is natural, exercises especial vigil- 
ance regarding it. The Herald has sought to impress the 
public with the belief that a serious fire in this part of the 
city was especially liable to result in a wide-spread con- 
flagration rivaling that of Chicago in its destructiveness. 
The excellent work done by the fire department last week 
is a virtual denial of this assumption. That there is much 
danger in the dry goods district is conceded; that great 
destruction of property is liable to result from a compara- 
tively small fire is true; but this is a matter which more 
nearly concerns the immediate propertyowners in that dis- 
trict and the fire underwriters than citizens in general. It 
isthe duty of the city authorities to provide ample fire 
protection for every part of the city, and every legitimate 
effort tosecure that result should be made; but it is wholly 
unnecessary to magnify the perils presented by any one 
section, thereby prejudicing the interests of those inter- 
ested therein, or to misrepresent the actual condition of 
affairs in a particular section or in the city at large. The 
Herald desires the adoption of a plan for increasing the 
water supply of the city immediately ; no one has spoken 
more strongly in favor of this than we have, yet we do not 
see the necessity for striving to create an unnecessary alarm 
to secure that result. 

It will be noted that this fire originated in the basement, 
where there was comparatively little air for it to feed on 
at the outbreak ; as soon as vent was given it by breaking 
inthe vaults, it immediately spread through the entire build- 
ing from basement to roof. Had the basement been 
equipped with automatic sprinklers, so that immediately 
on the arrival of the engines a stream of water could have 
been played into the pipes and distributed throughout the 
basement by means of the sprinklers, it is not probable that 
the fire would have extended beyond the basement in 
which it originated. This floor could have been deluged 





with water by this means without admitting fresh air for 
the flames to feed on. Had there also been an automatic 
alarm in the basement, it is probable that knowledge of 
the fire would have been communicated to the firemen before 
it obtained such headway. The fire underwriters make a 
special rebate in rates where these devices are employed, 
and the wonder is that propertyowners do not more gener- 
ally adopt them. The New England Mill Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies compel their adoption in the mills and fac- 
tories they insure, and certainly the underwriters of New 
York, who have so much at stake, can compel their use in 
all buildings where they deem them essential to safety. 
It is not necessary to make any rebate in rates— 
rates are altogether too low—but simply say to prop- 
ertyowners: “if you do not adopt the means of pro- 
tection we deem necessary we will not insure you at 
any price.” Such an announcement would speedily bring 
propertyowners to terms. The trouble with the insurance 
business is that of late the companies have made all the 
concessions and propertyowners have had their own way; 
it is a good time to turn the tables for a while. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE fire in the dry-goods district last week was not a surprise to the 
insurance men. The buildings were of fair construction, and were 
occupied for purposes which a few months ago were classified by the 
underwriters as “ hazardous”’ only. The origin of the fire is unknown, 
but there does not appear to have been any scarcity of water, or of 
firemen. The fire was suppressed with a loss now estimatedat $300,000, 
with an insurance reaching nearly one million, about one-fourth of 
which was in companies outside of the city. The rates paid in this 
building were quite tempting, ranging from one dollar and forty cents 
to two per cent. The only point worthy of observation about this fire 
is that if The New York Herald theory that there is such a scarcity of 
water in the dry-goods district as to imperil “ thousands of millions” of 
property had been true, the Broadway fire was an excellent place to 
test it. This fire was started fairly, and had a million’s worth of com- 
bustible merchandise to feed upon, and if there had been a weak spot 
in the ability of the firemen to check the flames, the fact would have 
been then and there de:nonstrated. This, indeed, is the ounce of fact 
which is worth more than the ton of theory. 


SOUTHERN cotton risks have begun to appear¥in this city, and are 
being taken, but somewhat more lightly than usual. The rates are 
tariff, show considerable improvement on last year, as well as in the 
adoption of the average clause for the protection of the companies 
against inadequate insurance. The English companies are seeking re- 
insurance at prominent points to enable them to write larger lines than 
usual, from which we infer that the new rates are being paid by the 
Southerners. It is a somewhat strange fact, however, that the local 
officers are disposed to regard the increased rate with some distrust, 
and take smaller sums than two years ago, when rates were much less. 


THERE has been an outcry among the retail dry-goods dealers and 
others uptown whose stocks have been specifically rated by the Local 
Tariff Association. The advance is on the whole very slight, in some 
cases being only five cents upon the rates formerly paid, and in nocase 
beyond the real worth of the risks named. The honest truth is that 
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these parties have been for many years insured too cheaply, and there 
was no valid reason why they should not pay a fair advance. The 
companies have been charged with inconsistency in putting up rates on 
other risks, and leaving the big stocks uptown to be written at any 
price. They have the right to charge for their policies their own price, 
just as the retailers have the right to fix their own prices for the goods. 
The public can pay the prices or let the goods alone, and the owners of 
big stocks uptown are not obliged to take any company’s policy. But 
we fancy many of them would have but little mercantile credit left if 
they declined. : 
; * ; 
WE are informed that the new local reassurance company will be 
ready to begin operations October 1, and that there has been a strong 
demand for the stock on the part of gentlemen connected with our best 
city companies. No immediate effort will be made to secure business, 
but it is thought a large income will be certain from the start. 


ABOUT as silly a thing as we have lately seen is a suggestion on the 
part of a disgruntled retail dry-goods man that in consequence of the 
increased insurance rates on his stock, as well as that of others, they will 
start an organization to insure themselves. Thisis the nos'rum which from 
time to time is recommended as a panacea for advanced rates. Occa- 
sionally the idea is so earnestly put forth that the promoters of it actu- 
ally start a company. When they do, about the first thing that happens 
is that the new company charges the same rates as the old ones. The 
Mutual Fire of New York is an example. This company charges the 
tariff rates or greater than tariff rates. One of the original subscribers 
to that company does not conceal his mortification that among his 
earliest discoveries was the fact that he got no cheaper insurance from 
his pet Mutual than from stock companies. 


* * % 


THE practice of brokers in this city returning policies marked “ Not 
wanted”’ two weeks after the policies have taken effect, is a custom 
which should be taken into the local Tar:ff Association, and made the 
basis of some restrictive action. There are doubtless many cases in 
the course of a year, where policies are innocently held past the time 
when they begin ; but as the contracts thus made are legal obligations 
to pay, in case of loss, there does not seem to be any good excuse why 
the companies should not be paid for the time of carrying a risk. If 
the companies will combine to make the brokers pay a penalty for this 
practice, they can speedily break it up, and it is admitted on all sides 
that it is an evil unmixed with any good whatever. 


* % * 


ANOTHER long list of large risks in this city and Brooklyn, upon 
which specific ratings considerably in advance of the old rates, is in 
course of preparation by the Rating Committee of the New York Board. 
When it is adopted and promulgated there will be another how! of in- 
dignation of course. By the by, it is some months now since the 
companies were promised new schedule ratings on sugar refineries 
and breweries. 

w * 


A REPORT reaches us from Canada that the London and Glasgow 
Insurance Company, with headquarters in Glasgow, is preparing to 
emigrate to this country véa Montreal. The company is a newly- 
formed organization. 

* * % 


AMONG recent gossip is a story that the Warehouse Underwriters 
Association will be re-organized by the withdrawal of some of the com- 
panies. The Association has failed to realize the dreams of its promoters, 
and although its business has been profitable, it has not been sufficient 
to justify some of the companies in surrendering their own individual 
lines into the arms of the Association. Beside it has not attracted the 
amount of direct warehouse insurance which it was hoped would be se- 
cured. Evidently the Britishers have not let go of this business. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


THE number of fatal accidents from fire arms continues to be so large 
as to excite some attention in Germany. 


THE Royal Insurance Company of Turin lost some 600,000 lire ($120... 
000) by the burning of an oil house at Sampierdarena. 


Ir is proposed in Paris to form a fire insurance company for risks re. 
fused by other companies, including among these risks sawing mills, 


Tue French insurance papers call attention to the superior manner in 
which American companies get out prospectuses and advertisements, 


Tue Dusseldorf General Insurance has been so successful that a divi. 
dend of 50 per cent has been declared. The amount of premiums was 
2,450,086 marks. 


THERE is an insurance company in Bentshen (Posen) for the purpose of 
indemnifying owners of hops for any damage. The association has now 
a considerable capital. 


THE Confiance Life Insurance Company was recently condemned to 
pay insurance to a widow who had lost a policy of insurance on her hus. 
band’s life. The widow, however, had to pay the costs, 


Tue Hygienic Society of Berlin has awarded some 140,000 marks for 
various plans for a fire-proof theatre, but none of them met all objec. 
tions. 


THE Foreign maritime companies represented at Trieste have resolved 
to diminish their risks on sailing vessels, owing to the unprofitable nature 
of the business. 


THE Belgians are beginning to grow alarmed at the number of foreign 
insurance companies operating in the country, and it is proposed to levy 
a tax of ten per cent on premiums, 


THE Italian Fondiaria (Fire) received 970,594 lire as premiums in 1882, 
Its average rate is 1.92 per cent, which is considered very high. The 
losses were also heavy—803, 12g lires. 


THE German fire insurance companies are being further investigated by 
the authorities, as now the courts are ordered to give statistics as to the 
number of civil cases in which the insurance companies have been inter- 
ested. 


ITALIAN papers mention the death of a merchant of Naples who was in- 
sured for 400,000 francs in the Fondiaria. He was only forty-two years 
old, and the policy dated from two years ago. The Fondiaria had, how- 
ever, reinsured seven-eighths of the risk. 


A MEETING of insurance men was lately held in Altona to consider the 
new government measures with regard to the insurance of goods and 
furniture. A rather minute inspection of goods, etc., is required, and 
this would be impossible in the rapid changes going on in warehouses. 


THE burning of the Velveret factory in Berlin, by which three firemen 
lost their lives, was insured in the following companies for amounts 
opposed : Magdeburg, 200,000 marks; Westdeutsche, 450,000; Leipzig, 
400,000 ; Union, 340,000 ; Deutsche, 180,000, and Lubeck, 180,000 marks. 
The City Fire Company insured the buildings. 


IraLy has more foreign than home companies ; of the latter there are 
only eleven (of which four are fire), France is represented by eighteen 
companies, (ten fire, five life, two maritime and one accident), There 
are three English companies, one life, one fire, and a transport company. 
Austria has two companies ; Switzerland, two transport, and America one, 
the New York Life. 


As one of the changes in Maritime insurance the fact is cited that while 
the cargo¢s of wheat ships from the Black Sea never exceeded 50,000 
francs and the premium was five per cent, now the steamer cargo is valued 
at 500,000 francs, but the rate of premium is only 3 to 4 percent. The 
greater security of steamers does not counterbalance the disadvantage. 
The French companies have not the great ana steady income of the Eng- 
lish, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 

Governor Butler's Electioneering Movement Against Manager John C. Paige—in 
His Efforts as a Great Reformer Benjamin Overdoes Himself—The Licensed 
Brokers Movement in Operation—A Slight Hitch Caused by the Firemen's In- 
surance Company's Opposition to the Agreement—The Making of Rates Steadily 
But Conservatively Accomplished—The Lawrence Local Board. 


[FROM OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tue John C. Paige controversy still continues to be a subject of keen 
interest with our underwriters. No one disguises the fact that the Gov- 
ernor’s attack upon Mr. Paige is induced by political purposes. Some 
months ago in a letter to THe Specraror I hinted that Governor Butler 
was likely to make use of the Insurance Department in the furtherance of 
his personal ambition, and if I am not mistaken this criticism drew forth 
certain statements in the way of objection, that if there was anything 
wrong about the Insurance Deparment, the sooner it was exposed the 
better. Now the trouble with our present executive is that he has a law- 
yer’s keenness at making points. He can seize upon a slight defect, and 
in his imaginative manner can apparently convert it into a gross violation. 
This was his method in the Tewksbury Almshouse investigation, and the 
same course of procedure has been adopted in his treatment of Mr. Paige. 
A man who was simply seeking the public good would be content to ex- 
pose what was absolutely wrong. Buta man who is endeavoring to es- 
tablish the reputation of a reformer, in order to gain votes, will naturally 
exaggerate his discoveries. Of course the Governor does not intend to 
let Mr. Paige off with a reprimand. His indictment is a question for the 
grand jury. But it will not be in the least surprising if a bill is found 
against him in a few days more, and so far as the Governor's influenee is 
concerned, he will use it to push the matter toa speedy trial. The 
opinion among the underwriters has been somewhat mixed. Mr. Paige 
has a number of warm friends in the business; but on the other hand some 
of his successes in the way of obtaining the agency of companies have been 
made at the expense of his underwriting associates, and those who have 
suffered in consequence of this competition have not, and do not, enter- 
tain towards him the kindest feelings. He has, as he has often said, 
paddled his own canoe; but in the race he has not always been mindful 
whether his paddle struck hardly against the canoes of his rivals in the 
contest. But the recollection of these encounters has not died out from 
the memories of those who have suffered by them, although even they 
cannot help perceiving that the Governor’s motives in this matter are not 
based on a desire to protect the people of the Commonwealth. 

Since my last letter the brokers’ agreement has gone into force in this 
city. Certificates have already been issued to about 350 persons, stating 
thes: are in good standing with the members of the Tariff Association. 
There are a number of others who have not been favored with this token 
of esteem and confidence, and the hardship which has resulted in barring 
these out of the business has been a fruitful cause of discussion at the 
meetings of the Tariff Association. The trouble seems to be that a num- 
ber of these brokers who are ruled out because they are engaged in bank- 
ing or mercantile business, have control of large lines of dwelling house 
property which are looked upon as peculiarly desirable. Now, as the 
members of the Tariff Association cannot pay these men a commission, it 
is held that they are likely to transfer their business to the one stock com- 
pany, the Firemens of Boston, that has held itself aloof from the combina- 
tion. The Firemens has always been a very free writer of this form of 
insurance, and with the Dwelling House Company and one or two of the 
Mutuals could readily absorb a vast amount of business to the detriment 
of the loyal companies. The problem presented is to discover some 
method by which this business can be retained, and at the same the brok- 
ers can be prevented from obtaining commissions. Thus far no solution 
has been found to the conundrum ; but there is to be a meeting of the 
Association on Tuesday next, at which it is hoped favorable action will be 
taken. It is highly probable that this will consist in giving to the com- 
mittee on brokers discretionary power in the issuance of these certificates, 
and hence if it seems desirable to capture a man who is turning in a large 
amount of business to the Firemens, the committee will be in a position 
to give this individual a certificate, even though his case may not be 





strictly in a line with the rules adopted for the regulation’ of the brokerage 
system. 

The making of rates in Boston goes on in a steady and consistent man- 
ner. I think we have avoided one trouble by doing the work gradually, 
and not attempting, as the New York Tariff Association has done, to 
make sudden spurts. When a large class of business men suddenly have 
their rates advanced, they can make common cause in opposition to the 
increase ; but when the risks are taken up one after another, those who 
are called upon to pay the advance, do not succeed in obtaining the moral 
support of those whose risks have not been rated, and by the time the 
latter begin to complain, the former have forgotten all about their troubles. 
Another feiture in the rating of Boston has been that the advances in 
rates have been made chiefly in the extra hazardous and specially hazard- 
ous occupations. Those who are engaged in the commission dry-goods 
business, and those who sell at wholesale boots and shoes, wool or 
leather, have not been called upon to pay any higher rates—unless there 
is some internal or external exposure—than they paid two or three years 
ago. The increase has come chiefly in the manufacturing risks, and in 
those of an extra hazardous character where no manufacturing is done. 
The tendency of competition a few years ago was to reduce everything to 
a minimum of forty cents; but now, while the first-class stocks referred 
to above have been kept at forty cents, some of the risks that were lately 
written at from forty to fifty cents, have been advanced to more than $1. 
There has been of course individual complaint at this change; but, on 
the whole, the complaint has been exceedingly slight, and is not to be 
compared to that which was aroused by the advances made eight or nine 
years ago. 

The Lawrence underwriters have had a vast amount of trouble in bring- 
ing their board regulations into a working order ; these difficulties have 
at last been adjusted. A committee of the New England Exchange went 
to Lawrence a few days ago, and succeeded in substantially rating the 
city. They have also arranged to have the stamp system introduced, so 
that hereafter all policies written by Lawrence agents will be stamped by 
an officer of the Exchange, either with one or another of the following 
statements: “The rate ;” ‘* Not the rate ;” *‘ Not rated,” or ‘* Not in the 
district.” In this way it is hoped that the honesty of the Lawrence un- 
derwriters may receive the material support that it apparently is in need 
of. F. A. C. T. 


Boston, September 22, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE MISTRUSTED IN VIRGINIA, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

THE recent articles in your journal in reference to the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association have attracted considerable attention among the 
insurance fraternity in this city, as its agents have pressed its business 
here with a zeal and activity worthy of a better cause. Many specious 
promises have been held out to delude the unwary. R. M. J. Paynterand 
J. H. Chathley, both insured in the concern, died recently. Mr. Paynter 
died three days after his certificate was issued, and Mr. Chathley was in- 
sured only six months. If the Mutual Reserve meets with no better mor- 
tality in proportion to its memovership than it has had here, its members 
will have a lively time paying assessments, and | predict that a general 
stampede will commence at an early day. 

In their published cards the agents threaten dire legal vengeance to all 
who may circulate false reports in regard to its affairs ; but from the ex- 
hibit given in your journal, the writer is of the opinion that they have 
sufficient reason to fear a publication of its true condition, 

But to speak of the fire insurance business, the buildings at the corner 
of Fifteenth and Cary streets, recently injured and destroyed by the fire of 
August 9, are being rapidly repaired aud replaced with those of a more 
substantial character, and their owners appear to be taking every precau- 
tion against a recurrence of such an extensive fire as occurred at that time. 

Since there have been a general advance in rates upon tobacco factorics, 
we have had some complaints from our patrons ; but with a few excep- 
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tions the advances have been acquiesced in by the tobacconists, as they 
are men of intelligence and can appreciate its necessity. 

A larger number of fine residences are being built this year than at any 
previous time, and a good fall business is anticipated. HARLEIGH. 


RICHMOND, VA., September 17, 1882. 





COST OF AN ANNUITY OF ONE DOLLAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

HEREWITH | submit the cost of an annuity of $1.00, Combined Ex- 
perience, four per cent, for ages 81-98, thus completing the table on page 
198 of ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Life Insurance.” I would suggest that 
when you issue a new edition these pages be added. Meanwhile, if this 
table were printed in THE Spectator in the uniform type of the book 
referred to, it would be clipped and pasted in, and be in use in other 
offices. Following is the table as completed to age 98 : 

CosT OF AN ANNUITY OF $1.00, First PAYMENT IMMEDIATE, BY Com- 
BINED EXPERIENCE OF MORTALITY AND Four Per Cenr INTEREST. 























| || 
N, N, i N, 
Age. D, =4, | Age. D. =A, | | Age. D, =A, 
| i] — 

} | 
15 19.9976 || 43 15.3736 || 71 7.0261 
16 19.8957 | 44 15.1186 1 2 6.7400 
17 19.7901 | 4 14.8571 | 73 6.4593 
18 Ig 6807 46 14 5896 74 6.1840 
19 19.5675 47 14.3170 | 75 5-9146 
20 19.4504 i} 48 14.0394 | 76 5.6512 
21 19.3293 | 49 13.7571 | 5.3938 
22 19.2041 |} 50 13.4703 | 78 5,1428 
23 19.0747 | 51 13.1792 | 79 4.8986 
24 18.9410 52 12.8841 | 80 4.6607 
25 18.8027 | 53 12.5853 | 84 4.4290 
26 18.6598 || 54 12.2832 | 82 4.2026 
27 18.5122 | §5 11.9779 | 83 3.9802 
28 18.3597 | 56 11.6698 | 84 3.7611 
29 18.2023 | 57 11.3593 | 85 3.5437 
30 18.0396 || 58 II 0463 | 86 3.3280 
31 17.8718 || 59 10.7313 | 3 3.1138 
32 17.6985 || 60 10.4149 | 88 2.gO12 
33 17.5196 || 61 10 0977 | 89 2.6911 
34 17.3350 | 62 9.7805 | go 2.4854 
35 17,1444 | 63 9.4641 gt | 22843 
36 16.9475 | 64 9.1489 | 92 2.0902 
37 16.7443 | 65 8.8355 | 93 1.9065 
38 16.5342 || 66 8.5248 | o4 1.7369 
39 16.3172 || 67 8.2170 §=|| 95 1.5843 
40 16-0929 | 68 7.9130 96 1.4618 
41 15.8610 | 69 7.6130 | 97 1.3670 
42 15.6212 | 70 7.3172 98 | 1.2404 

| 





NEw York, Seft, 21, 1883. 





IsAac C, PEARSON, Actuary. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Spontaneous Combustion. 
AT the annual Convention of the Pennsylvania State Fireme:.’s Associa- 
tion at Scranton, Pa., last week, the following valuable paper on Spon- 
taneous Combustion, by Charles F. Holloway, Fire Inspector of Baliti- 


more, was read : 
OFFICE FIRE INSPECTOR, i 
BALTIMORE, September 17th, 1883. : 
To the Pennsylvania State Firemen's Association : 

GENTLEMEN—At the request of your president, through your secretary, I was 
invited to furnish a paper on Spontaneous Combustion to be read before your 
Association at its annual meeting to be held in Scranton on the 18th, rgth and 2oth 
of September. 

The subject of spontaneous combustion is one in which | have taken considerable 
interest, I was pleased to hear from your president that he deemed it of sufficient 
importance to have it brought before your Association. It is one of inexhaustible 
research and import. It is one which should always be full of interest to firemen 
and the public generally. ; 

Firemen have practically to deal with its results. Thirteen years ago spontane- 
ous combustion was a subject almost ignored by practical firemen, underwriters and 
the general public. 

One of the good results of the action of the National Association of Fire 














Engineers, has established it as one of the wating causes of the unexplained origi 

‘ “ : : “po ag gin 
of fires usually denominated as ‘‘ unknown or of incendiary origin.” The und 
standing of its nature, the various numerous causes leading to it should be explained 
and the public educated up to it. The subject of spontaneous combustion is so fraugh 
with interest to the fire extinguishing fraternity that every member should be = 
fied to treat the phenomena with scientific knowledge, and by understandig its 
dangerous features, they can, by giving warning to the owners of property and 
manufacturers, prevent many fire disasters to which the community is subjected 
We hold it to be the duty of every chief to be as well qualified to prevent as to 
quench them. 

I earnestly recommend the passage of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That each chief of department, fire marshal, superintendent of fire 
patrol or salvage corps, be, and is hereby requested and urged to report minutel 
all cases or supposed cases of spontaneous combustion which may occur in their 
districts, to the chairman of the standing committee on spontaneous combustion 

Resolved, That a committee of one or more be appointed by the Association, to 
be known as the standing committee on spontaneous combustion. The duties of 
said committee shall be to receive all reports from any and all sources, to collect ull 
information possible on spontaneous combustion, and report the same to each an. 
nual meeting of the Association. 

I honestly believe that the passage of the above resolutions will result in great 
good, and advance the interests of this Association and the public at large if the 
resolutions are carried out in a proper spirit. 

In order to bring the subject intelligibly before you, that, on its consideration 
you may have properly defined spontaneous combustion, I here introduce a clear 
and succinct definition of and of what causes it. 

The ignition of inflammable bodies without the application of fire, and without 
obvious cause of increase of temperature. Occurrences of this sort, former! very 
mysterious, are now explained by the well understood liability of certain bodies to 
undergo chemical changes which ~~ sufficient heat to set them on fire. Re- 
cently expressed fixed oils are particularly liable to oxydize when exposed to light 
and air. . 

Then they absorb oxygen, and give out carbonic acid and hydrogen. _If the pro- 
cess goes on rapidly, as it usually does when the oil is diffused through light inflam- 
mable substances, as cotton tow, the waste used for lubricating machinery, oat- 
meal, etc., the heat may be sufficient to set them on fire. 

This is the most frequent cause of spontaneous combustion. Cloths saturated 
with oil, or covered with varnish, oil and turpentine, have thus been inflamed, by 
being piled together in quantity; the danger is increased by the accumulation ot 
heat. Bituminous coal lying in large heaps is liable to be ignited by the heat 
evolved in the decomposition of the sulphuret of iron which it commonly contains, 
At the mouth of the pits the slates and refuse coal, which contain the most of this 
mineral, and in which the process of decomposition is hastened by the heaps being 
wet with the rains, are often seen in combustion from this cause. ‘The liability 1 
it seriously affects the value of these coals in which pyrities are found in consider- 
able quantity, rendering it hazardous even to transport them in ships. 

In 1794 a fire occurred from this cause in Royal Ship Yard, in Copenhagen, 
which consumed 1600 tons of coal and 1400 houses. The rapid absorption of water 
by quicklime is also attended with development of heat sufficient to ignite combus- 
tible bodies in contact with the lime. 

Freshly burned charcoal has the property of absorbing moisture and rapidly con. 
densing it in its pores, generating, thereby, so much heat that it is set on fire. This 
often occurs about collieries and in wagons used in transporting the coals from the 
woods to the markets, and is commonly attributed to the fire not being entirely ex- 
tinguished in all the pieces of charcoal. 

Fhe definitions given to the word spontaneous are: Ist. Proceeding from natural 
feeling. temperament or disposition or from a natural internal proneness, readiness 
or tendency, without compulsion or constraint as a spontaneous gift or proposition. 
2d. Acting by its own impulse, energy or natural law, without external force; as 
spontaneous motion; spontaneous growth; spontaneous combustion. 3d. Pro- 
duced without being planted or without human labor; as a spontaneous growth of 
wood. Spontaneous combustion; a taking fire of itself. Thus oiled canvass, 
oiled wood and many other combustible substances, when suffered to remain some 
time in a confined state, suddenly take fire, or undergo spontaneous combustion; 
the ignition of inflammable bodies without the application of fire, and without obvi- 
ous cause or increase of temperature ; liability of certain bodies to undergo chemical 
changes which develop sufficient heat to set them on fire. 

The definition of the word combustion is thus given by various authors, Com- 
bustion: The operation of fire on inflammable substances ; or, according to modern 
chemistry, the union of and an inflammable substance with oxygen, attended with 
light, and in most instances with heat; in the combustion of a substance, heat or 
caloric is disengaged, and oxygen is absorbed.—‘‘ Lavoisier.” 

This theory of Loscbder being found somewhat defective, the following definition 
is given: Combustion is the disengagement of heat and light, which accompanies 
chemical combination.—‘‘ Ure.” 

Combusion cannot be regarded as dependent on any peculiar; principie or form 
of pee, but must be considered as a general result of intense chemical action.— 
‘* Brande.” 

In popular language, a burning ; the process of action of fire in consuming a 
body, attended with heat, or heat and flame; as the combustion of wood or coal. 
Hydrogen is thus defined. Water, to generate ; so called as being considered the 
generation of water. In chemistry, a gas which constitutes one of the elements of 
water, of which it constitutes one-ninth part, and oxygen eight-ninths. Hydrogen 
gas is an ceriform fluid, the lightest body known, and, though extremely inflam- 
mable itself, it extinguishes burning bodies, and is fatal to animal life. Its specific 
gravity is 0.0694, that of air being 1.00. In consequence of its extreme lightness it 
is employed for filling air balloons. 

Oxygen is defined as follows: Acid, and to gencrate. In chemistry, an electro- 
negative, basifying and acidifying elementary principle. It is the vital part of the 
atmosphere, and the supporter of ordinary combustion. It was named from its 
property of generating acids. Modern experiments prove that it is not necessary in 
all cases to combustion or acidity. ; 

Oxygen is a permanently elastic fluid, invisible, inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atmospheric air. In union with azote or nitrogen it forms atmospheric air, 0 
which it contributes about one-fifth ; water contains about eighty-nine per cent of it, 
and it exists.in most vegetable and animal products, acids, salts and oxyds. 

Nitrogen is thus defined: This element which is the basis of nitric acid, and the 
principal ingredient of atmospheric air, in & pure state, is a colorless gas, wholly 
devoid of taste and smell. ; 

Azote is defined as follows: In chemistry, an element existing when uncombined 
in the state of a gas; called azote from its eftect upon animal life, but more genet- 
ally nitrogen from its forming nitric acid by combination with oxygen. It exists to- 
gether with oxygen, in atmospheric air, and forms about seventy-nine parts in 4 
hundred of it in volume, combined with hydrogen in a certain proportion. It forms 
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ammonia, and it enters into the composition of most animal substances, particularly 
of the muscular fibre. . : : ‘ 

The various articles which are susceptible of creating spontaneous combustion. 
I simply name some of the leading elements as follows: Oil-cloth clothing, silk 
manufactories, packing boxes filled with oil, saw-dust and other ignitable sub- 
stances; painters’ and furniture polishers’ oiled rags; oiled cotton waste used in 
wiping machinery ; rats and mice dragging greasy rags into holes and out-of-the- 
way places ; saw-dust, oil and varnish ; sweeping of paint oil and drug stores ; 
olive oil mixed with straw and saw-dust; chemically prepared lampblack ; many 
animal and vegetable substances heaped together in a large mass are liable to 
take fire by the heat produced by their own decomposition ; coal piled in large 
quantities ; charcoal ; phosphorus; hay-stacks when stacked green or damp; 
cloths saturated with oil or covered with varnish and tu entine ; Bituminous coal 
lying in large heaps is liable to ignite by the heat evolved in the decomposition of 
the sulphuret of iron which it commonly contains; patent dryers in cans packed in 
saw-dust; greasy ham bags; Greek or colored fires. All vegetable or animal oils 
are compounds of glycerine with fatty acids. When they become old a chemical 
change takes place, and the oil becomes rancid. When absorbed by saw-dust, 
straw, rags, etc., the result is heat and spontaneous combustion ; dyed cotton cloth ; 
dried blood and animal matter. 

The first case in point to which we refer is one that was brought to light by an 
official inquiry into the cause of the fire which so seriously damaged the hull and 
cargo of the steamship City of Sydney, at San Francisco, which investigation has 
been in progress before the United States Local Inspector of Hulls and Steam Ves- 
sels. the San Francisco Call says that ‘‘ the general supposition is that the fire 
started from a case of oil-skin clothing consigned to parties in Honolulu.” 

The next important case is taken from The American Exchange and Review on 
spontaneous combustion, from which we quote: ‘‘ Smouldering fires in damp hay 
have also caused destruction imputed to incendiarism. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how such heating and smouldering occur, for meadow hay contains 14 3 parts 
water, 79.5 parts combustible matter, gluten 8, starch, sugar and gum 40, fat 2, wood 
fibre 30, and 6.2 parts ash, giving an excess of oxygen through excessive and con- 
tinued dampness, always increasing by compression, and the oxy carbohydrates, 
starch, sugar and gum, soon, by absorption of oxygen, commences to ferment, 
and spontaneous combustion is imminent. Slow drying and sufficient expos- 
ure to air form the treatment which renders hay not only safe from fire but preserves 
to it a much larger proportion of nutritive parts, which rapid drying wastes, or 
which fermentation changes and ruins. In some parts of Europe what is culled 
brown hay is largely made by storing grass, etc., in a half-cured state, and so regu- 
lating-and watching it that a partial combustion does ensue, as indicated by the 
color, and the mass becomes not only cured, but hooked, and so compact together 
that it can be chopped with an axe, like wood. Here there is a considerable loss in 
weight over ordinary curing, but rough plants and grass, otherwise scarcely fit for 
fodder, can, by mixing among good grass and being thus treated, add largely to the 
winter forage.” 

We think the making of ‘‘ brown hay” an economical measure carried on at 
great risk. Fortunately, in the United States, territory is so extensive, and grasses 
and clover so abundant and superior, that there is no need for such cooking of hay, 
and it is almost unknown here. It would be interesting to know how much the 
greater relative agricultural insurance in Europe may be necessitated from accidents 
arising from this cause. 

If hay, as ordinarily stored, is salted, in proportion of about a peck of salt to the 
ton of hay, the later becomes more palatable tothe animals. There is also a greater 
advantage from this mode of treatment of grass and elover ; for if, when thus stored, 
they are too damp—not wet, the salt appears to correct any tendency to fermenta- 
tion, probably by the evolution of hydrochloric acid when heating commences. 
Cotton rags, cotton in fibre and grain is so simular in cellular construction and 
chemical constituents to hay that similar reasons will cause their heating deteriora- 
tion and perhaps continued smouldering, after being heated and compressed. 

Unginned cotton, if stored too soon or too closely, or if allowed to become wet, 
is as quickly injured and fried as hay; the seeds being very oily in nature, the 


hydrogen therein gives a greater tendency to unite rapidly with oxygen than is pos- 
sessed by the cotton fibre alone. 

Woolen rags are generally never packed so tightly as cotton rags, and are natur- 
ally less inflammable, but equally subject to spontaneous ignition when excessive 


dampness, grease and compression are present to aid or occasion heating. 

Numerous cases of spontaneous combustion have come under my own observa- 
tion; and also a large number of cases of which I have reliable authority. It will 
not be out of place to refer to some of the cases which came under my own personal 
observation in the past fifteen years, as Chief Engineer and Fire Inspector of Balti- 
more City. 

The following evidence was elicited in the investigation of the cause of the fire 
occurring in W. H. Brown & Bro,’s drug warehouse, on Sharp street, Baltimore, 
in May, 1871, which is conclusive evidence of the result of spontaneous combustion. 

Dr. W. 5. Love says: ‘‘Am a druggist; have been in the wholesale business ; 
whilst in business some time since, on the corner of Pratt street and Bowly's wharf, 
we had two cases of spontaneous combustion, as follows: We received a barrel of 
lampblack one morning ; I had hoisted it up to the third floor ; the lampblack was 
in papers assorted ; barrel was full; t ok the head out; left the head on the barrel 
loose ; about four o'clock (in the month of August) there was a slight shower, which 
lasted only a few minutes; the barrel was 1n the third story ; the barrel was placed 
just at the foot of the stairs leading to the garret ; a little rain came through to the 
head of the barrel; the latipblack had got slightly damp; the sun shone directly 
upon this barrel, probably had been on it two hours; about seven o'clock in the 
evening we discovered a smell something like burning oil; we talked about it; we 
thought it came from the garret; did not investigate; there was no smoke; we 
closed up the store about seven o'clock; I returned about ten o'clock at night and 
still the same smell was there; but made noexamination ; I occupied a room in the 
second story of the adjoining house ; we had communication through the buildings ; 
about one o'clock the police officer called me up; told me the upper part of the 
bui ding was in tlames ; I found the fire was on the third floor, and originated in the 
barrel oi lampblack ; the top of the barrel was burning and the stairway ; this lamp- 
black was chemically prepared with sulphuric acid and water, so as to condense it 
and pack it in a smaller compass; our warehouse was on the corner of Pratt street 
an.! Bowly’s wharf. In the same house, and three or four weeks afterwards, I 
ordered the porter to clean the third story floor; on the floor was considerable sawdust, 
shavings and straw—all pretty much saturated with oil, etc., and such stuff as is 
generally kept in a wholesale drug store; it was cleaned up and put in a barrel, and 
in a few hours the barrel and contents were on fire from spontaneous combustion ; 
the sun did not strike this barrel. 

Some years since I accidentally broke a bottle containing phosphorous, in the 
cellar ; the phosphorus was in sticks in water; I took up all the phosphorus and 
placed it in another bottle; the water from the broken bottle was soaked up by the 
sawdust and straw on the cellar floor, and as soon as the water had dried, and the 





sawdust and straw became impregnated with the phosphorus, and coming in contact 
with the atmosphere, it inflamed and burnt badly. 

The great inflammability of drug establishments has often been demonstrated in 
the fires that have occurred therein. ‘The fire was quick and vehement. The nox- 
ious gases evolved by, and the sudden combustion incident to the materials with 
which they are filled, render it certain that human life will be destroyed whenever 
exposed to the hazard. In a house filled with chemicals it is almost impossible to 
save life after the first few minutes, and, therefore, renders it very dangerous for the 
firemen to enter into an active discharge of their duties. 

He gives evidence of the burning of ‘‘ Mr. McCormick's" dwelling on Eutaw 
Place, a first-class structure, was damaged by the painters placing a quantity of 
cotton rags and overalls in a corner of one of the upper rooms. They left the 
premises at six o'clock, at ten o'clock smoke was seen springing from one of the 
upper windows; the premises was forced open and the fire discovered in the pile of 
rags which had been used to oil and rub down some portion of the wood week. 

Sometime since fire was discovered on the counter (a walnut one) in the basement 
of the Franklin Bank building; the workmen had been oiling the counter that 
afternoon, and laid the oiled rags on the top of the counter. The building was 
closed =P: and about eleven o'clock that night the rags were seen burning on the 
counter by the watchman. 

Again, at Rand & McSherry’s furniture works, Corner of Pratt and Sharp streets 
fire was discovered one morning about three o'clock by smoke inning bom the 
third story window. ‘Ihe police officer on the beat had to force the door open, and 
ascended to the third floor, and discovered a pile of rags on fire, some of which had 
been used in oiling furniture. Sometime after the above occurred (about two weeks) 
the same — had placed al’ of their oiling rags in the stove, which ignited in 
about six hours. 

The tollowing cases came under the immediate observation of Mr. Andrew Reese, 
President of the Howard Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore, Md.: On a Sun- 
day afternoon, at two o'clock, smoke was seen coming out of the transom of the 
paint and oil store of John King & Son, corner of Lexington and Howard streets, 
and breaking open the door fire was discovered in a cask of patent dryer. ‘lhe 
cans of dryer had been packed in saw-dust, and one of them was in a leaky condi- 
tion, which caused the oil and saw-dust to produce combustion. 

One day between the hours of twelve and one, when the workman had gone to 
dinner, I stopped in at the First English Lutheran Church, Lexington street, to see 
what progress had been made in putting in the new walnut pews. The workmen 
had been oiling them and left the rags in the middle of the aisles. Perceiving smoke 
issuing from an old silk hanker-hief, 1 picked it up and it burned whilst holding the 
end of itin my hand. lIcalled the attention of the pastor to another bunch of 
cotton rags which was so hot that the hand could not be placed on it without burn- 


ing. 

Nir. John King, corner of Laine and Howard streets, related to me an in- 
cident which occurred in his store. hilst decanting a cask of linseed oil, he used 
a sporge to absorb the drip; the sponge took fire and burned up. 

lot of greasy ham bags was entirely destroyed by its own heat at the provision 
store corner of Howerd and Lexington streets. A fire occurred in the drug store of 
Samuel Cramer, corner of Pratt and Bowly'’s wharf, caused by linseed oil coming 
in contact with lampblack. The fire in the cellar of Mr. Clotworthy, druggist, on 
Baltimore street, was evidently occasioned by linseed oil dripping on sawdust. 

The following casualty occurred and was investigated by me as fire inspector and 
is well calculated to place druggists and others dealing in oil, varnish and other 
combustible articles upon their guard, and place the handling of such articles in the 
hands of careful and qualified employees. 

On the morning of Tenecsy 25th, 1874, fire was discovered in the cellar of Lewis 
Senit’s drug store, No. 22 North Howard street, Baltimore. ‘The orgin of the fire 
was at first a mystery. Mr. Senit was a man of well known probity and integrity. 
The stock consisted of drugs, medicines, paints, varnishes, etc. The insurance 
was about half the value of the stock. The fire occurred on a Sunday morning 
about 3 A.M. ‘The store had been closed about 11 Pp. M. the evening before, every- 
thing apparently all right, no smell of smoke or any indications of anything burn- 
ing. 

Sn an investigation of the premises in the morning, there was found about the 
centre of the cellar, placed against a brick pier, the remains of what had been a 
barrel, about half of which was left ; it contained about one bushel of charred saw- 
dust, straw, hay, etc. ‘This barrel had burnt down about half way, and the balance 
was carbonized, also the sawdust, etc., left in the barrel. ‘The sawdust and con- 
tents left showed plainly that it had been saturated with varnish. The fire had 
burned up to the first floor and extended through the floor to a closet which con- 
tained essential oils. ‘Ihe stock was damaged all through the building. On an 
official examination of the employees, it was in evidence that one of them a boy, 
about seventeen years of age, had drawn some varnish on Friday noon previous, 
and carelessly left the faucet open. ‘The varnish ran out of the barrel over the floor 
of the cellar. Some two hours afterwards, he thought about the faucet being left open; 
he went to the cellar, and found no varnish left in the barrel, but the cellar floor 
was covered ; he soaked it up and placed the saturated materials in the barrel, and 
set the barrel against the brick pier. In about thirty hours afterward the fire was 
discove.ed ; the remaing sawdust, straw, etc., was blackened all through. Care- 
lessness and spontaneous combustion go hand in hand, in a great many cases. 

I submit the following substantiated cases of spontan: ous combustion : — 

The carriage shops of Mr. Nathan Grafton, near Forest Hill, +. fire in a mys- 
terious way on the 12th of last May, and wasentirely destroyed. he factory was 
rebuilt and work proceeded as before. Last Friday morning, upon entering the 
shops, it was discovered that the building had narrowly escaped burnin; again, A 
hole six and a half by four and a halt inches was found to have been burned entirely 
through the floor of the paint shop, and through this opening ashes had dropped 
into the lumber room beneath. At the edge of the hole was a partially burned rag, 
that had been saturated with Valentine's patent wood filling, and after being used 
was thrown upon the floor, This substance is extensively used by carriage makers. 
it is applied to the wood work with a brush and afterward rubbed in with a rag or 
cloth. Its inflammable and dangervus character had not been suspected before. — 

Upon investigation Mr. Grafton ascertained that on Thursday evening his 

ainter, after priming a number of wheels with the wood filling in the wood shop, 
Rad carried the rag he used upstairs and dropped it on the floor by itself. 

About nine o'clock at night Mr. Horace B. Twining, while pas-ing the shop, 
observed a peculiar odor, and alighting from his carriage, examined the premises 
from the outside, but could discover no signs of fire. 

‘lhere can be no doubt that the compound named was the cause of the fire and 
also of the disaster at the same place last May. The day before the latter fire oc- 
curred rags that had been used with the wood filling were thrown on the floor of 
the woodshop, among the shavings, and the fire broke out at that point. 

To test the matter, last Friday Mr. Grafton’s workmen saturated a cloth with Val- 
entine’s patent wood filling an val ops oe it in a tin bucket. In a few hours spontan- 
eous combustion of the cloth took place and the bucket became so hot that it could 
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not be touched with hand. The odor from it was peculiar and disagreeable. Mr. 
Grafton says carriage makers have been using the wood filling for years with safety, 
but he thinks a change has been made in the formula that renders it exceedingly 
dangerous to use. 

The fire that destroyed Mr, John A. Hanna's coach shops in Bel Air, on the r2th 
of last June, is now believed to have originated from the same cause. 

The large carriage tactory of McLear & Kendall, of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
another at Middletown, Deleware, have also been destroyed by fire recently, and it 
is presumed from a similar cause. 

wrote to Mr. Nathan Grafton and submitted the following questions, and asked 
for an immediate reply. Mr. Grafton answered promptly. 

Question 1.—Date of fire ? 

Answer.—May 12, 1882. 

Question 2.—Kind of building ? 

Answer.—Carriage shop 60 x 20 feet, two stories high; frame. 

Question 3.—W hich floor of building did fire originate ? 

Answer.— Woodshop; ground floor where filling had been done; used single 
rag ; rag was dropped on shavings, 

Question 4 —Name of patent wood filler used ? 

; Anower.—Valentines ; have been using it for ten or twelve years; this was a bad 
ot. 

Question 5.—Size and kind of rag used ? 

Answer.—About two feet square; damask lining out of an old carriage curtain ; 
part wool and part cotton. 

Question 6.—When was the filler put on the rag ? 

Answer.—On the afternoon of May 12, once, and August 10, 

Question 7.—How long were the rags used before the fire occurred ? 

Answer.—Fire occurred about three hours after on May 12, ahd burnt the build- 
ing. August 10, do not know; the fire went out undiscovered; there was an un- 
usual smell about three hours after the rags were put on the floor. 

Question 8 —Size of hole burnt in the floor ? 

Answer.—Six and a half by four and a half inches, 

Question 9 —Had the rag been used before ? 

Answer.—No. 

Question 1o.—Any other particulars connected with the case; please answer 
fully ? 

Answer.—In using the filling it is put on with a paint brush, then rubbed with a 
rag which fills up the grain of the wood more perfectly than can be done with a 
brush, and takes off the surplus filling. The rag becomes saturated with the filling. 

We have never regarded the filling as a dangerous article at all, hence we were 
perfectly careless where we threw the rags when done with them, but never ina 
pile. e were at a loss to tell how the shop caught fire in the wood shop May 12, 
in the corner furthest from the stove, if from the stove. We now remember there 
were six sets of wheels primed that afternoon, and the rag used thrown in that 
corner. On August ro four sets were primed and the rag used dropped careless 
on the upstairs floor about six o'clock; nothing else was near. About nine veock 
a neighbor passing smelt something unusual, which attracted his attention, so that 
he searched the shop through the windows; saw no fire and went home. Next 
morning we saw where the rag had taken fire, and burned a hole through the floor 
of the above description and had gone out. A part of the rag did not burn. 

The e are many other evidences pointing to that as the source of this fire. If you 
wish a further statement of facts let me know and I will call when in town. 

’ N. GRAFTON. 

June 11, 12.04 A. M.; a fire on North Charles street in the Howe sewing machine 
room. A lot of oil covers used for covering sewing machines; these covers had 
been oiled in the afternoon, and about 5 P. M. were hung over the balustrades lead- 
ing into the cellar from the first floor. The store is over 150 feet deep. When the 
fire was discovered about 12.04 A. M., the covers and the balustrades were burnt up 
and about six by four feet of the floor was burnt. July 11, 9 P. M., fire was discov- 
ered on the third floor of a junk store in a ball of rags, etc., which consisted of rags, 
bones, hair and all kinds of trash. The first and second floors were filled with 
baled rags, paper and other material, such as old iron, bones, etc. The stock on 
the first and second floors were damaged by water to some extent; this stock was 
not removed or handled after the fire as it should have been, but was left in the 
building and allowed to heat. 

On the evening of July 17, six days after the above fire, fire was discovered on 
the first floor of these same premises, and had gotten much more headway than the 
first fire; the owner had left about two hours before the fire was discovered. I 
found in my investigation that some of the bales on the first floor had become 
heated, but were not removed as they should have been. 

As there was a question as to the amount of loss between the underwriters and 
owner, I took possession of the premises immediat: ly and placed men on watch ; 
as the loss by tite first fire had not been settled, the second fire increased the diffi- 
culty, and the owner making a very heavy claim for damages. The owner would 
not take possession of the property, and the underwriters not claiming it, I had to 
hold it for account of whom it might concern, and during my investigation as to the 
origin I had full possession of sed song night and day. 

About 8 p. M. on the morning of the second day, after the second fire, the watch- 
man discovered smoke issuing from two bales of rags on the first floor; he broke 
them open and found fire inside of them. These bales had been wet by the water 
used on the first fire and also on the second fire. This was a plain case, as no one 
had _ been allowed on the premises but my men who were on watch. 

There are doubting Thomases who will not believe in the occurrence of spon- 
taneous combustion, just as there are doubters who persistently reject all evidences 
of hydrophobia. Su h skeptics can only be convinced by demonstration, or by an 
accumulation of testimony which is irresistible. 

An instance in the East River Bank, Broadway and East Third street, New York. 
According to the newspaper accounts, Officer James Moore, of the Fifteenth 
Precinct, saw through a side window of the bank a gleam of fire reflected in the 

lass. peep his position to be sure that the gaslight within was not deceiving 

im, he saw distinctly a tiny flame creeping up the side of the desk by the window 
from the counter. He gave the alarm and roused the janitor, and the bank was 
hastily entered. It was found that a rag soaked in oil and turpentine, which the 
janitcr’s wife had used on Saturday to clean the woodwork, had become ignited by 
spontaneous combustion, and had set fire to the wood. ‘The timely discovery of 

fficer Moore prevented a fire which a few minutes later might have defied the 
control of the firemen. It also suggests one solution to the frequent mystery sur- 
rounding the origin of fires 

Many hundred fires yearly remain unexplained, even after the most painstaking 
and exhaustive investigation. ‘‘ Among all the wonderful phenomena which chem- 
istry presents to us,” writes Prof. Weissman, ‘‘ there are few more remarkable than 
those of the spontaneous combustion of bodies, animate and inanimate, which emit 
flames, and are sometimes entirely consumed by fire." Among the substances sub- 
ject to spontaneous combustion, pulverized charcoal is one of the most remarkable. 





A load of charcoal was delivered in an outhouse of a clergyman in Leipzig, and 
showed no signs of taking fire till the door L accident was left open, when the wind 
blew sprinklings of snow on the charcoal. The rapid absorption of oxygen from the 
melting snow caused the charcoal to ignite, and, as the day was windy, the whole 
range of buildings was burned to ashes. 

In this connection a fruitful and unsuspected source of fire suggests itself to those 
of our American housekeepers who burn wood as a fuel, and who store the ashes jn 
boxes or barrels. ‘The accidental disturbing of such ashes, even after years, will 
cause them to ignite, provided the air is damp or foggy. 

The phosphuret of potash from decayed wood renders wood ashes highly inflam. 
mable, and mysterious cellar fires in the rural districts are no doubt in some cases 
caused by this extraordinary form of spontaneous combustion. 

Professor Weissman himself had the unfortunate experience of being burned out 
of house and home on a wild winter night, and he has since diligently collected facts 
about spontaneous combustion. It appears that he had been having his house 
painted, and one night the painters, as their manner is, left their working pants, 
their pots and their brushes on the asphaltum floor of the cellar. 

They had previously, with a bunch of rags, removed from their hands, with 
spirits of turpentine, the paint with which they were soiled. The ball of rags took 
fire, the pants and paint pots followed suit, and the House was burned to the ground, 

In the carriage factory of Messrs. Eaton & Gilbert, Troy, N. Y., a drop of lin. 
seed oil fell into an open paper of lampblack, set it on fire, and came within an ace 
of burning down the whole great tactory. 

In several instances oilcloth in large rolls has taken fire in damp, muggy weather, 
An instance of this also occurs in American fire experience. A plarter in Virginia 
sent his servant to Fredericksburg for a roll of oilcloth. [It was a warm day and the 
wagon was open. During the journey home it began to rain, and the roll of oil- 
cloth took fire on the road. Another instance of the kind is aoe by Philadel- 
phia during the war. An order from the War Department in Washington for knap- 
sacks for a regiment was filled in the City of Brotherly Love. The sacks were all 
finished and collected, and counted over in a pile in the paint shop, about ten o'clock 
on Saturday night, so as to be sent to ee by cars early on Monday morn- 
ing. On entering the paint shop before daylight on Monday morning no knapsacks 
were to be found. In their place was ae but a heap of smouldering ashes, 

Newly pressed hay frequently ignites, as do also oatmeal and cornmeal in bar- 
rels, uring the famine in Ireland in 1847 and '48 a vessel was dispatched from 
this city with a cargo of cornmeal for the relief of the sufferers. In discharging the 
bags from the vessel the last three were found to be on fire. j 

he following cases are highly tinctured with romance, yet are literally true, and 
are new sources of developing the existence of the much criticised reality or spon- 
taneous combustion : 

Countess Cornelia Zangari and Bandi, of Cesena, of Italy, who was in the sixty- 
second year of her age, retired to bed in her usual health. Here she spent about 
three hours in familiar conversation with her maid and in saying her prayers, and 
having at last fallen asleep, the door of her chamber was shut. As her maid was 
not summoned at the usual hour, she went into the bedroom to wake her mistress, 
but receiving no answer, she opened her window and saw her corpse on the floor in 
the most dreadful condition. At the distance of four feet from the bed there was a 
heap of ashes; part of the body was half burnt, the stockings remaining unin- 
jured; most of the body was reduced to ashes. The air in the room was charged 
with floating soot (animal carbon), The bed was no* injured. 

From an examination of all the circumstances of the case, it has been generally sup- 

sed that an internal combustion had taken place ; that the lady had risen from her 

d to cool herself, and that on the way to open the window the combustion had over 
powered her and consumed her body by a process in which no flame was produced 
which could ignite the furniture on the floor. ‘ a 

Still more wonderful and awful is the assurance that the wife of Dr. ‘Treilas, 
physician to the late Archbishop of Toledo, Spain, emitted inflammable perspira- 
tion of such a nature that, when the ribbon she wore was taken from her and ex- 
posed to the cold air, it instantly took fire and flashed with sparks of fire like a lively 
** Roman candle.” 

Professor Hafmeister, in the Berlin Transactions, 1876, records a case of the same 
nature respecting a peasant, whose linen took fire, whether it was laid up in a box 
when wet, or hung up in the open air. ge ; , 

A case of this kind recently occurred at the Abattoir in Jersey City. During the 
recent spell of hot weather one of the workmen threw off his blue linen blouse, 
smoking with perspiration. It was hung up in the ice house. In a few minutes it 
burst forthinto a corruscation of sparks and literally consumed itself. 

The following is from my report of an official investigation of the cause of the fire 
which occurred on Sunday, March 4th, 1877, 3.25 P. M., on the premises of the 
Patapsco PhosphateWorks : ; ‘ 

From the evidence elicited, and a personal examination of the premises at the 
time of the fire and afterwards, and the examination of a number of witnesses, “! 
am of the opinion the fire originated from spontaneous combustion in a pile of bags 
of dried blood.” Cites from the evidence of a number of employees and others. 
In the evidence of the police officer on the beat, he says he has noticed the material 
used, which arrived in the cars, to smoke and appear to be on fire, and to contain 
considerable heat. : 

The foreman testifies he examined the premises Sunday morning about half past 
eight o'clock, and everything appeared to be all right ; he went again to the factory 
about 12.30, and remained until 1.30 p. M. Examined the premises thoroughly and 
left everything in good order ; left one man who had charge of the premises; smelt 
nothing burning, or saw any indication of fire. ‘There was animal matter, sulphur, 
dried blood in bags, some nitre in bags piled up near the dried blood. He could 
not tell whether the nitre bags and the dried blood came in contact. There had been 
a fire about two years previous in the mill on the third story floor, under a pile of 
bone lying on the floor in bulk, which burnt a hole in the floor. ‘The blood and 
animal matter will heat so that it will take fire. ‘‘ At times I have found the animal 
matter and dried blood very hot ; have moved the piles over to cool them off; I do , 
not know how long the piles in which the fire originated had been there; the ani- 
mal matter is bone and meat.” F 

In the evidence of Robert Keller, the man who was in charge of the premises, he 
said: ‘‘I have been working there about two years; | was there on Sunday in 
charge of the premises and working the furnaces making acid. I first discovered 
the fire in a pile of dried blood in bags which was piled in the gangway on the east 
side. The first I saw was smoke coming from the pile of dried blood which was 
in bags; the whole pile was smoking when I first saw it; did not see any blaze, 
only the smoke; the flame showed in about two minutes ; 

“| had a bucket of water standing handy ; | threw the wa er on the pile, then I saw 
the fire right away. The smoke was very great, and the fire spread very rapidly ; 
think the cause of the rapid burning was the blood and animal matter. "I could see 
no fire in any other place but that one pile of blood; the pile was about twelve 
feet from the furnace; there was no sulphur mixed with the smoke; there was 
no acid in carboys on the premises.” 
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In the evidence of pos H. Mizich, engineer of the Patapsco Phosphate Works, 
he said: ‘*I know that the material used—dried blood and animal matter—when 
confined in a close place is liable to raise a heat; it was py in bags, I have 
seen some of it so hot it seemed as if it would have ome t fire ; it has to be exam- 
ined occasionally. I am acquainted with Mr. Keller; I have always found him to 
be a reliable man. ‘ : 

In the evidence of John Horney, engineer, employed at the eg ce Phosphate 
Works, he says: ‘'1l wasat the works on Sunday till 12 o'clock ; I left Keller, the 
furnace man in charge. I am acquainted with Keller, he always seemed to be very 
careful and attentive to his business and I think very reliable.” 

In the evidence of Charles Lovell, an employee: ‘‘ I am the day man to run the 
furnace ; the dried blood and animal matter ; it it is put away in damp weather or 
the bags damp, it will heat; I have seen it get hot and handled right smart of it. 
Very often when the bags of blood and animal matter are taken down to be used 
they are very hot and steam and smoke. I am satisfied it will get hot enough in 
time to create spontaneous combustion; the matter is very greasy. From what I 
know of Keller, I believe him to be a truthful man.” Ignorance and carlessness are 
dangerous to a community where combustibles are stored. ‘The dangerous nature 
of the article is not understood, as was the case ina New York warehouse where 
over $5 000 000 of silks and other combustible goods were partially destroyed. In 
this case a constant daily opening of the doors to remove parcels occurred, emiting 
air, and finally combustion ensued ; and only by the activity of the firemen one of 
the most disastrous conflagrations was prevented ; as it was, a heavy loss occurred. 

At a meeting of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Boston, 
Prof. Ordway made a report on certain chemical qualities of commercial oil, and 
incidentally discussed spontaneous combustion. 

“Experiments, he said, had been made to ascertain the facts concerning spon- 
taneous combustion, which is oxidation of oil when spread over large surfaces. 
One of the most important to be ascertained in the experiments was the correctness 
of the opinion put forward as a result of recent experiments in Europe, that animal 
or vegetable oil, when mixed with mineral oil, would undergo spontaneous combus- 
tion. It was found that cotton seed oil would take fire even when mixed with 25 
per cent of petroleum oil. But it was ascertained beyond a doubt that even ten per 
cent of mineral oil mixed with animal or vegetable oil went far to prevent combus- 
tion. 

In closing this paper I must say the subject of spontaneous combustion is still a 
matter of great interest and the subject is receiving more and more attention from 
scientists and chemists. ‘Che experts, underwriters, and the public generally, have 
become awakened to a clue sense of its great importance as a factor in generating 
fires and an enemy in disguise. The prevention of spontaneous combustion re- 
quires constant watchfulness and care on the part of manufacturers and their em- 

loyees, and also the housewife should give it some attention, and, in fact, every 
focssholder should be acquainted with the nature and causes of spontaneous com- 
bustion. CHARLES T. HOLLOWAY, Fire Inspector Baltimore City. 


” 





Answers to Co-operative Arguments by one of their Actuaries. 


Aveust F. Harvey, the well known life insurance expert, is actuary and 
past-supreme chaplain to the Legion of Honor of St. Louis. In his re- 
port on the insurance features of the Legion of Honor, printed by order of 
ihe supreme council, Actuary Harvey inadvertently answers some stock 
arguments usually advanced by advocates of assessment associations 
against regular life insurance. Coming as they do from the actuary of a 
co-operative society, these facts and opinions should receive their due 
measure of worth. We make some extracts from Mr. Harvey’s report as 
follows : 

“It is an untair comparison to put the cost of insurance in our form 
against higher premium policies, because in all cases after two or three 
years in any company, the reserve or sum left in the hands of the com- 
pany, after adding interest to the premium and deducting the current cost, 
is always available for future insurance until it is exhausted in carrying 
the policy for its full amount, or for continuous insurance of some 
smaller sum, 

‘Suppose one of our members at age forty, has paid in four years, say 
$36 for $1000 of insurance. If he stops he has no further benefit. If he 
has paid at the stock rates, in a life company, $96 for the same amount of 
insurance and stops, he would be entitled to four years more of full in- 
surance or eight years in all. So that we could not fairly say his insurance 
here only cost him $36 against $96 for four years, because the actual fact 
would be that the $36 for four years would stand against the $96 for eight 
years, or a yearly relation of $9 against $12. 

‘There has not been time enough since I began this inquiry to compute 
the actual cost of individual ages, but I will do so during the coming sea- 
son. The general result is that our insurance is cheap, and regarding it 
as it really is, ¢emporary insurance from the date of one assessment to 
thirty days after the date of the next, there is every reason to encourage 
the growth of the Legion by the admission of young lives, provided, how- 
ever, that the older members will adhere to the promises made by them, that 
they will continue to pay assessments and retain their membership when 
the death roll crawls up to the table rate and demands for $2000 drafts be- 
come more numerous. This is like every other co-operative association, 
dependent wholly upon good faith. Jf good faith is maintained, the mor- 
tuary record of the past is, in a measure, indicative of our ability to keep 
up an inexpensive organization at least twenty or twenty-five years. 

‘* Every advocate of co-operative insurance who asserts—believing or 





pretending to believe—that by the ‘ infusion of new blood’ the death rate 
can be kept down to the same percentage year by year, commits a wofui 
blunder. The thing cannot be done. The benefit of medical selection 
wears off—members grow old—the law of increasing percentaze of mor- 
tality with increasing age is a law of nature and cannot be modified by 
actuaries or anybody else, so that we cannot theorize or hope it out of the 
way.” 





The Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler. 


THE following is a report of a recent exhibition in Boston, of the Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler : , 

The sprinkler service in Messrs. Rand, Avery & Co.'s establishment 
consists of 421 sprinklers, located on the ceiling some ten feet apart, and 
also in closets, stairways, elevaturs and belt boxes. Connected with the 
pipes on which these sprinklers are placed is a boiler-iron tank, two- 
thirds filled with water and one-third air, under about sixty pounds pres- 
sure to the square inch, which will discharge over 500 gallons of water, 
with a terminal pressure within the tank, when emptied, of from ten to 
fifteen pounds. Pressure on the entire system is readily maintained, as 
there is no leakage. Any loss of pressure is at once indicated by gauges 
in different parts of the building. Escape of water from one or more of 
the sprinkler-heads causes a sixteen-inch alarm gong, on the office floor, 
to be struck ninety-six blows within a period of six minutes. This air 
pressure and the alarm are the especial features in the system to which 
attention was called, and Messrs. Rand, Avery & Co, are the first to adopt 
them. The exhibition of the working cf the system was made upon the 
roof of the establishment, where one of the sprinkler heads was melted by 
the heat caused by the burning of a single mateh. A*’steady and heavy 
shower of wajer over an area of more than a hundred feet was the imme- 
diate result, while the sounding of a gong in one of the apartments below 
was distinctly heard. The sprinklers were opened, and the flood from 
the two continued without rpparent abatement of the pressure for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

Edward Atkinson, who was among those present at the exhibition, stated 
that at a recent fire in a cotton mill where the loss would almost certainly 
have been $500,000, the use of the automatic sprinkler system prevented 
a loss of but $15,000. 





Carl Dunder Gets Insured. 


‘* My vhife all der time says to me: ‘Carl Dunder, if you vhas to be kilt 
by a butcher cart or ice wagon, or if some shteampoat plow you oop on 
der river, I vhas left mit no money. Vhy doan’ you pe insured mit your 
life ?” 

‘* Vhell, I tinks about dot a good deal. It vhas my duty dot my vhife 
und Katie doan’ go mit der poor house if I can help it, und I tink it vhas 
pest to get some insurance. I shpeak to my frendt, Shon Plazes, about 
it, und Shon he says: 

“* “Of course you vhant insurance. You come into my lodge of der 
United Order of Half-shells. Dot vhas an order which only costs one 
dollar a year, und if you die your family puts on shtyle mit der ten tous- 
and dollar in greenpacks. I calls a meeting right avhay mit your saloon, 
und we put you through like some streaks of greased lightning.’ 

‘*Vhell, I goes home und tells der old vhomans und she says dot vhas 
O. K. She doan’s like to see me die, but if some shmalipox or yellow 
fever comes to Detroit und takes me avhay she likes to haf a long funeral 
procession und build me a grave-stone, vhich reads dot Carl Dunder vhas 
a goot husband, a kind fadder, und dot he vhas gone to heaven only a 
leedle vhile pefore he vhas ready, I shpeak to my daughter Katie und 
she sheds some tears und dells me dot she looks as cute as an angel in 
some mourning gloze for me. So it vhasall right, undI sweep out my 
saloon und about twenty men come in dot eafnings to make me a Half- 
shell. 

‘*Oxcuse me it I vhas madt und use some words like a pirate. My 
frendt, Shon Plazes, vas dhere mit a red cap on his head und a voice so 
solemn dot I feels shills go up ny pack. He calls der meeting to order 
und says I like to shoine und pecome a Half-shell. 

‘** *Does he like peer ? asks some mans in the gorner. 

** * He does,’ said Shon Plazes. 

‘** Und so do we!’ yells all der meeting, und Shon says I vhas to come 
down mit deer peer. Dot was nineteen glasses. 
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“Den Shon Plazes ee reads from a pook mit a plue cover, dot man 
vhas dying ebery day so fast dot you can’t count ’em, or somedings like 
dot, und he calls oudt : 

*** Vhat shall dis man ?” 

‘* Und eaferpody yells ‘lager peer!’ Dot means I set him oop again, 
und dot vhas nineteen glasses more. Den two men take me und vhalk 
me all aroundt, und Shon Plazes he cries oudt : 

** “We vhas here to-day und gone to-morrow! In der midnight, vhen 
eaferpody vhas ashleep, a tief comes und shteals our life away! Vhat 
keeps dot tief afar off!’ 

** Und eaferypocy groans oudt like he vhas dying, ‘ Cool lager !!_ Dot 
means I vhas to set em oop again, und dot vhas nineteen glasses more. 
Den Shon Plazes he leads me twice aroundt und says: 

‘**Carl Dunder, you tinks you vhas made a Half-shell already, but 
you vhas mistaken. Put oudt your left handt! Dot vhas goot. Now, 
my frendt, vhat vhas der foundation stone of liberty, equality und bro- 
tection? 

“Und ea‘erypody lifts oop his voice und groans oudt: ‘ All der lager 
aman vbants !’ Dot means I vhas to tap a fresh keg; und I pelieve dot 
growd drinks more as forty glasses. I doan’ like it so previous like. I 
didn’t, but my frendt Shon Plazes tells me to lie down on ter table on my 
pack, und shut my eyes. Vhen I vhas in bosition he hit me tree dimes 
mit his fist in der stomach, und gries oudt: 

‘* © Vhen he vhas alife he vhas kind mit der boor ; vhen he vhas deadt 
we forget his faults! Brudders, vhat vhas der great brinciple dot leads 
to charity und penevolence ?” 

‘*Und eaferypody shumps to his feet und yells oudt: ‘Some more 
lager und cigars!’ Vhell, I set’em oop once more, und den I vhas so 
madt dot I take my glub und clean dot growd oudt mit der street. I pe- 
lief he vhas a fraud on me. I pelief dot Shon Plazes tellsall der poys, 
und it vhas a put up shob. I lose my peer und cigars, und somebody 
carries off more as ten bottles of vhisky from my par, und I vhas no more 
a Half-shell as you are. If dot vhas some vhay to insure me so dot my 
vhife und Katie haf some mourning goods und puy me a grave stone mit 
a lamp on top, I go out of pollytics right avhay, Oxcuse me dot I shed 
some tears, und kick oafer der shairs und tables, for 1 vhas madt like 
some cats on a gloze line.”—Detroit Free Press. 





The Theory and the Fact. 


THE report of the Society of Odd Fellows in Connecticut for 1883 presents 
remarkable confirmation of the fact which the co. operatives persistently 
deny, and the denial of which is the basis of their business, viz.: That 
their death rate must increase enormously after a few years, and the as- 
sessments increase correspondingly. In other words, the pretense that 
they can maintain a nearly level premium at the rates which are feasible 
for a society of young men is a fraud in the nature of things, altogether 
irrespective of character of the managers. Two and two will not make 
twenty any the more because a group of clergymen and merchants say they 
will ; so that the assertion of the hat-passers that they are sound and per- 
manent because their conductors mean well is impudently false. The 
membership and death rate of the Odd Fellows settle this question decis- 
ively. Their total membership is given as 7929 and those above fifty 
years of age number 1599; the total deaths were 76, and the deaths of 
those above fifty were 38. In plain English, one-half the deaths in the 
Order were from among one-fifth of the members. This ought not to 
need any argument at all, for it is a self-evident proposition that old men 
will die off faster than young men ; but it is one of those alphabetical 
principles which a good many people will never be convinced of save by 
experience, when sharpers promise them a chance to make money by be- 
lieving the reverse.— 7vavelers’ Record. 





An Enormous Waste of Property. 
CoMMENTING on the enermous waste of property by fire The Boston Jour- 
nal says: ‘“ The business community is always sensitive respecting the 
loss of property by reason of business failures, and yet the losses from 
that source are not so large during seasons of average prosperity as they 
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are by fire in the same length of time. The fact that losses by fires 
nine-tenths of which are the results of carelessness, in any given period 
during the past four years have been greater than the loss by business 
failures, is one which should attract public attention and lead to an 
inquiry whether or not something cannot be done to reduce the amount 
of property which now goes up every day in smokeand leaves no evidence 
of value except a pile of ashes. Accidents will happen, but those which 
are in the nature of fires can be reduced at least seventy-five per cent, if 
everbody would be careful about the use of fire. Faulty construction has 
much to do with losses by fire. For this there seems to be no excuse, 
because any person who knows enough of building materials to put them 
together in the shape of a house should, and, doubtless does, know whea 
heis exposing inflammable substances to the danger of conflagration, 
Doubtless a very large percentage of the losses by fire are due to the 
carelessness of the occupants of the buildings. A match is thrown 
away while burning, a lamp is left where it will come in contact with 
inflammable matter, a little bunch of woolen rags which has been satur- 
ated with oll is thrown into a dark corner, a hot fire is left in a stove, 
ashes full of living coals are set away in wooden vessels, the stub ofa 
cigar is thrown where it will ignite a bit of cotton waste or paper, the 
smoker of a pipe carries it in his mouth to the hay mow or into the shop 
where the floor is covered with shavings or other combustible material. 
If such careless habits as these were stopped, the number of fires would 
be reduced by one-half. If employers should require those in their ser- 
vice to be frequently reminded of the Cangers which attend the careless 
use of fire and make an example of those who persist in such carelessness 
the shrinkage of property by fires would be very largely stopped. 








MERE MENTION. 





—G. A. Frankel has been appointed special agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life, with headquarters at Denver. 


—The project of establishing a fidelity insurance company in Massachu- 
setts, with a cash capital of $500,000, is talked of again. 

—The losses by fire at Pittsfield, Mass., in the past five years, amounts 
to $117,000 of which $85,000 was beyond the fire limits of the city. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has filed a bill 
fora new trial in the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis, in the 
Waeherle case. 


—The Northwestern Mutual has appointnd L. P. Norton, D. R. Bailes 
and G. H. Newell general agents for Northern and Southern Dakota and 
Western Michigan, respectively. 


—Decatur, Ill., was without water last week owing to a break in the 
water main. To provide against such accidents the council at its last 
meeting voted to construct a second main. 


—During the late session of the New Hampshire Legislature the New 
Hampshire Insurance Company of Manchester, and the Monadnoch Fire 
Insurance Company of Keene, were chartered. 


—The New England Insurance Exchange rating committee has been at 
Adams, Mass, during the past few days revising rates. In almost every 
instance it was found necessary to raise the rates. 

—It is said that the Boston Museum is making money by circulating 
flaming yellow posters announcing the establishment of the Domestic 
Felicity Insurance Company at No. 28 Tremont street. 


—A rich Hungarian Company—La Premiere Hongroise has taken an 
office in Paris and will doa life insurance business. The company is 
meeting with a great deal of opposition however—a ‘‘ Comite de Resis- 
tance”’ publishes pamphlets against it. 

—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Company,held September 13, Oscar R. Looker was chosen 
secretary to succeed John T. Liggett who has tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Liggett was the first secretary of the company, which was organized 
sixteen years ago. Mr. Looker whose executive and general business 
ability is spoken highly of, has been connected with the company for over 
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twelve years and was unanimously elected to the secretaryship by the 
board. His election to an important office will, we hope, infuse new en- 
terprise into the company. 

_Isaac S. Boyd, the well-known insurance agent at Atlanta, has sold 
out his local agency to Crenshaw & King, and has gone into the manufac- 
ture of furniture. Mr. Boyd speaks highly of his successors, and com- 
mends them to his customers. 

—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox, of Massachusetts, has appointed 
City Clerk Sheppard, of Lawrence, and Eugene M. Moriarty, of Worcester, 
to the places made vacant by the discharge of Messrs. Bouve and Mor- 
rissey respectively. The former will assume his duties October 1, and the 
‘atteron Saturday next. 

—In the effort of the Germania Fire Insurance Company to restrain 
Alexander Stoddart from using the name of The New York Underwriters 
Agency in the new combination of the Citizens and Hanover, argument 
was heard on the motion for a perpetual injunction on Tuesday, and the 
case was then continued to-day. 

—A Hartford paper states that Dr. H. Webster Jones, of Chicago, who 
has just given up a lucrative practice to elope with another man’s wife, 
was for several years the medical examiner of the Travelers and Connec- 
ticut Mutual insurance companies. He married his wife in New Haven, 
and it is said he is a grandson-of Noah Webster. 


—Only eighteen per cent of losses upon premiums, so far in 1883, is 
the report made by Holland & Pratt, of St. Louis, respecting their local 
business. They quote one of their companies as having only $19.45 in 
losses since October, 1882. The *‘latch string is always out” for another 
good company. Their present list is as follows: Amazon, Western, 
Transatlantic, New Hampshire, New Orleans, Factors and Traders. 


—The Commercial Bulletin, of New York, notes that at a recent meet- 
ing of representatives of accident insurance companies in Montreal, one 
of the gentlemen having asked the question as to what answer could be 
given to an agent who held out forforty per cent commission, received for 
reply, ‘1 should simply write him to say that he could have all the pre- 
mium if he would let the company have the commission, and he pay the 
expenses of the business.” 

—The following officers have been elected by the Association of Under- 
writers of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska: President, Milton Welsh, 
Kansas City ; vice-presidents, J. F. Hoffman, Sedalia, Mo.; secretary, 
Alf. Bennett, Kansas City; executive committtee, three members from 
The meeting was held at Kansas City, and the Association 
The next meeting will be 


each State. 
revised the districts in Missouri and Kansas, 
the third Monday in March next. 

—In the suit of Sarah Hazlette against the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Greencastle, Ind., the jury brought in a verdict 
for the plaintiff. The husband of platntiff had a life policy for $3000, 
which defendant refused to pay on the ground of misrepresentations in 
making out his policy, and that his death resulted from intemperance. 
The verdict was for $3300, being the full amount of the policy and inter- 
est. The case will be taken to the Supreme Court. 


—Dr. V. A Turpin, the receiver of the defunct tna Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, has filed a petition in the Supreme Court setting 
out that he has sold all the assets of the company, except three blocks of 
land at Glendale, subject to an incumbrance, twenty-four lots in Park’s 
Addition to Chicago, subject to a tax deed, nineteen lots in Hyde Park, 
and promissory notes for over $100,000 made by Maria Ryckman, R. W. 
Bradshaw, John Rogers, and others. The receiver has tried his best to 
dispose of these assets at private sale, but to no purpose, as he can get no 
bidders, and, as it is necessary some disposition should be made of them 
in order to declare a final dividend and close the estate, the receiver asked 
for an order authorizing him to sell the above assets at public auction 
after giving proper notice. An order was granted by the court as asked. 


—The fire patrols supported by the insurance companies are accustomed 
to work in cities with the municipal fire department and the wonder is 
that the two organizations do not often come into conflict on the question 
of supremacy. The story comes from Chicago that the Superintendent 
of the patrol there had a lively tilt with Assistant Marshal Shay, who was 
in command ata fire in a printing office on La Salle street. Superinten- 
dent Bullwinkle was on the ground first and at work with his chemical 
engines, 








He was shortly followed by Captain O’Mally of Hook and 






Ladder Company No. 6, and Assistant Fire Marshal Shay. The flames 
were soon under control, and Shay ordered Bullwinkle to shut off the 
the stream. He obeyed, but immediately turned it on again. Shay re- 
peated his order, and Bullwinkle refused to heed the demand. Marshal 
Shay in speaking of the demand says: ‘‘ When I ordered Bullwinkle to 
shut oft his stream the flames were subdued, and there was no necessity 
for more water. He reluctantly did as I requested him, but immediately 
turned the stream on again. I then said, ‘‘I have ordered you once to 
turn off that stream, and he replied, ‘I shall put on water as long as I see 
fire. I get my authority from the Legislature.’ After he said this he 
drew a clasp-knife and said, ‘I'll disembowel any man that tries to inter- 
fere with me.’ Not wishing to have any difficulty I went away, and there 
the matter rests, The occurrence was reported to the Chief by Mr. Mus- 
ham, but whether any action will be taken or not I cannot say.” 


—English papers record the burning at sea of the large bark Kismet, 
through, it is believed, the spontaneous combustion of her cargo. The 
Kismet left the Mersey on the 23d of June for Callao, having on board a 
largo cargo of coal, which she had loaded at Garston. On the 25th of 
August the German steamer Menis fell in with the Kismet. The vessel’s 
cargo was then on fire, and apparently had been so for some time previ- 
ously. The crew, finding that no further efforts of theirs could save the 
vessel, decided to abandon her, and they were then taken off by the 
Menis, which proceeded with them to St. Vincent, where they were 
landed on Friday. The Kismet, when she left Liverpool, was under the 
command of Captain Moran, and had a crew of nineteen hands, all told. 
When the vessel was last seen the fire was still raging, and would; no 
doubt, soon burn itself out. The Kismet was the property of Messrs. P. 
H. Cowley & Co., of Liverpool. : 

—The date fixed upon for the transfer of the general agency of the Fire 
Insurance Agency in the West to Theo. W. Letton, has been changed to 
October 1. After that date the Western department will be found in a 
handsome suite of offices at Nos. 161 and 163 La Salle street, in charge 
of Mr. Letton, who, as our readers will remember, has been assistant 
general agent of the Association since its advent in the United States. 
Prior to that time Mr. Letton was for five years with the Boston Under- 
writers, into which company’s service he went on the retirement from the 
field of the Phoenix Insurance Company of St. Louis, of which he was for 
years the successful general agent. Mr. Letton will, we are confident, 
prove equal to his enlarged responsibilities, being a careful, intelligent, 
and painstaking worker, who has many friends and who has a happy fac- 
ulty of making new ones. The Association may look for a profitable 
business in the West under Mr. Letton’s management. 

—At the last meeting of the Common Council of Minneapolis, a com- 
munication was received from Col. W. B. McCord, manager of the Min- 
neapolis board of underwriters, requesting the appointment of a special 
committee to confer with one previously appointed by the board, in re- 
gard to making more efficient provision for the extinguishment of fires. 
Col. McCord’s invitation was referred to the Committee on Water-works 
and the Board of Water-works Commissioners. At a meeting of the lat- 
ter body a special committee was appointed to meet those of the under- 
writers and the Council, and the engineer was instructed to be present to 
make all necessary explanations concerning the water system now in 
precess of development. Ata meeting of the committees held on Sep- 
tember 18,Col. McCord made the following statement: ‘‘ The needs of the 
city are—twelve and sixteen inch mains throughout the central portion of 
the city and connecting with the manufacturing and lumber districts ; 
additional steamers and hose reels, properly manned and equipped ; the 
perfection of the fire alarm system and the addition of a large number of 
boxes ; careful inspection and flushing of hydrants once a wee’x ; that the 
chief of the fire department have absolute control of the water-works dur- 
ing a fire, and that at all times it to be his duty and privilege to inspect 
any portion of the water-works system ; that a practical building ordi- 
nance be enacted and enforced ; that the fire limits be extended to meet 
the present needs of the city ; that an ordinance prohibiting the storage 
of large quantity of carbon oils and explosive substances within the city 
limits be enacted ; the appointment of an inspector whose duties shall be 
to enforce all ordinances with reference to the construction of buildings, 
their occupancy, and the obstruction of streets and alleys; when small 
mains intervene between the pump house and mains of larger capacity, 
that the smaller mains be removed at the earliest possible moment and 
larger ones substituted.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








‘New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY, 





pglehen iaemqunte ees 
ANY ----------------- 
American ........-.... e 


American Exchange-.-.--- 
BEORGWEY <cccccseccses: 
DROONIEE «ccc cccsacencous 


GI Rc0n ceceseccaseses 
Buffalo German -.-...-...-- 
SED ecpubwownndeesas 





Commercial ...........-. 
Continental .-.- 
Eagle 





Empire City... -........- 
Exchange -...-- 
Farragut -. 





eee ee 
Firemans Trust -.--..-.--- 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American.-.-...-- 
en 
PE Cnc can cocceens 


ene 
Greenwich = 
eee 





Hamilton 
Hanover .......- 
EE . ne sicetiiascammsene 





Jefferson - 
Kings County . 
Knickerbocker -.....-...- 





La Fayette.............- 
eS 


Manuf’rs and Builders --- 
PEE cccduecnaceere 


Mechanics and Traders... 
a 
PED ccccncvesssees 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
ee 


RE. -cvevssewecsesses 
een 


New York Rowery-.--..-- 
New York Equitable _... 


New York Fire.....-...- 
PN Ra csccntiaseeceses 


ae 
| aaa 


PE bccctcensawetece 


Peter Cooper...... sonata 
DRED scevcotsrsesssces 





Rochester German. ...._- | 
PE Kccemecoveseedse | 
eee 


DOT cacactene 
Sterling 





| 


I i catibaharenewous 
United States........... 


a 
Williamsburgh City ...- .- 


Par Value 
of Stock, 


37% 














Net Last Latest SALE 
DivipEND 
pares , Le nd as. | oF Stock, 
Paid up. | pteck 
Per $r00, Price 
7. si | Date. |\PerCt.| Date. (Per 
3 | Cent.) 
$300,000 | $183.33 se ae ee 200 
290,000} 161.72 |*July, "83 5 sseecene 142% 
400,000] 239.78 |*July, '83 5 Aug.18,'83] 150 
200,000 | 132.42 |* July, 83 s |May 9,'33] x1 
200,000] 266.s5 |*Aug ,'33 7 |Mar.14, 83] 175 
153,000] 231.88 here 83 7% |Apt.a5,'83] 165 
200,0c0 | 112.72 | Jan., '83 5 Ico 
200,000 | 347.10 |* July, '83 7% 203 
300,000] 243.66 [*Julys’ 83] 5 150 
210,009 | 181.58 |*Aug.,’83 5 |July 2,’83) 125 
250,000} 151.26 |*July, 83 5 sept 5,83] 119 
200,000} 169.79 |tMay, '83 2  |June25,’83/ 120 
200,000] 130.19 |*July,’83 3% |Julyrr,’83, go 
1,000,000] 255.79 |*July,’83 7.70 Sept 24,'83, 240 
300,000} 318.79 | Apr.,’83 7% |Mey 2,’83 250 
200,000 | 120.53 |, July, ’83 3. |Sept24.’83, 77% 
2co,010| 136.49 |*July, 83 334 |July 25,’83| 100 
200,000} 155.10 |*July, 83 6 |Aug. 1,’82) 118% 
} iS 5.'8 8 
204,000] 119.89 | July,’83 5 ept25, 83 5 
mn pa is an.,’ 83 5 |Apr.26,'83} 80 
200,000} 164.42 | | *July,’83 6 |Septrg,’83| 117 
1,000,000} 251.96 |*July,’83 7  |Julyrg,’83| 200 
1,000,000 174.26 |* July, 83 5s |Aug.21, 83} 145 
200,000] 417.21 ‘ay "83 5 June 5,83} 220 
is ] °8 July18,’8 110% 
200,000 | 155.04 | July, ’83 5 y 3 
200,000} 255.25 |tJuly, 83 7% July2s,’ 83 290 
200,000 | 102.97 \*July,’ 82 2% July22,’83} 61 
150,000] 169.62 ;*July,’83 5  |Sept22,’83} srs 
1,000,000} 171.57 |*Juty,’83 5 | Sept20,’83] 135 
* , ; y 
3,000,000] 159.14 | July, 83 5 |Sept 18,83) 143 
500,000} 112.85 | July,’83 3 |Sept24,’83) 63 
200,000} 100,11 | July,’83 214 |Aug. 9,83) 65 
200,010} 242.29 |*Sept. 83 5 |Sept2r,’83} 130 
150,000} 229.22 |*July,’83/} 10 |July 13,83} 201 
210,000} 141.22 |*July,’83| 3 jJuly 3,83} 85 
| 
*July,’8 lA 8 
150,000 | 139.10 July, '83 5 Ug.25, 93 go 
300,000 sp \*July,’83} 5 |May 3, 83) 112% 
300,000] 104.91 | July, ’83 3 ‘Sept 31,83} 60 
100,000} 102.51 | -------- ee me 1,’82] 115 
| 
200,000] 178.14 |*July, ’83 |Dec.28,"82 112% 
250,000} 161.85 |*July, 83 5 |Mar.15,’83] 40 . 
200,000| 174.46 |* July, '83 5 |Aug.16,’83] 125 
200,000] 103.62 |*July,’83 3 |Mar.15,"83] 64 
200,000] 164.85 | Jan.,’82 5 |July18,’83} 100 
| } 
100,000] 129.85 |*July.’83| 10 Jan 83 150% 
200,000} 135.03 | |*Juiy, ’83 5 ‘Mar. 28, 83] 105 
200,000} 177.79 Jal. 8 5 Jan. 31, 183 45% 
200,000] 133.73 uly, 63 5 ug.15, 83 8 
300,000 | 225.46 |*July,’83 6 lJuly:s,’ 83] 160 
210,000] 259.30 |*July, 83 6 |Apr. 14,'83| 150 
200,000] 125.86 |*Aug., 83 4 |May 154783 75 
500,000] 207.85 * July,” 83 5 |Sept 5,’83} x50 
350,000 | 127.45 | Apr,.’83 4 |Nov. 1,82] 108 
200,000] 285.45 |*July, ’83 7 \Aug. 1,'83| 170% 
200,000] 143.69 * July, ’83 5 |Julyzz, "83 115 
290,000] 148.65 |*July,’83 5 Mar. ¢,'83] 115 
150,000] 234.61 |*July, 83 6 |Sept rz, 83 157% 
1,000,000] 164.45 |*July,’83 5 |Sept 5,’83} 139 
200,000| 162.05 |*July,’83 Ye 130 
200,000 | 177.88 |*July, ’83 5 |Sept 2s, 83 117% 
200,000} 168.08 | * July, ’83 3% |Juner3,’83]} 104 
500,000] 102.49 P nw fo 4. |Aug.1s5,’83} 65 
350,000} 105.79 | Aug.,’80| 3% |Sept 5,'83] = 
200,000] 170,11 |* July, ’83 6 |Sept 25,’83| 125 
100,000 |  114.¢9 *July,’83 ee 105 
250,000} 192.57 |*July,’83| 5 ws 5,'83] 130 
300,000 | 161.34 |*Aug.,’83 5 |Apr. 11,’82| 120 
250,000 269.44 |*July,’83| 10 \Junex3,’83 220% 























* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


a Devoted exclusively to insurivg plate glass against breakage, 








Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Pa Net Last Se 
Bag Book Divipenp ¥se 
8&8 Capital Value of Pain. 5% 
NAME OF COMPANY, So ¢ Stock aK 
$y Paid up. Per $100, Ne iii, MES 
,° Fan. 1, Date. \P P3E 
1883. é. er Ct, fa~ 
oS aa $100 | $4,000,000 | $179.83 tJuly, 83/5 230 
American, }oston-- 100 300,000] 142.48 “yey »'83 5 132 
American, i ee 6 600,000} 234.27 | Mar.,’83 | 10 150 
American, Philadelphia.....--.---.| 100 400,000} 256.88 |*Apr., 183 5 175 
American ‘Central, Bh. EAEBccovcece 25 600,000} 139.06 |*July,’83 5 130 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000} 106.49 * July, "83 > 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....} 50 250,000 | 132.00 |*juby,” "83 3 134 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-.------ 5° 200,000] 116.34 |*July,' "83 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford_...---------- 100 1,000,000} 129.23 |* July, '83 « 123 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit.-.-.----- 30 300,000} 188.77 |*July,’83 < 150 
Eliot, Boston..........------------ 100 200,000] 457.07 |*Apr.,’83] = 5 126% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 121.34 |*Jan,, 83 3 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. ose 50 500,000] 284 41 |*July,’83] 20 580 
Fire Ins, Co. , County of Philadelphia 100 200,000} 148.52 |* july,’ 83 5 160 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. ...- 100 750,000 | 116.06 t July, (83 3 132% 
Firemens, Baltimore --..-----.----- 18 378,000 | 114.87 | July, ’83 3 11 
Pisce, DAgtee...c.<occcceveconse 20 250,000 | 120.99 |tJuly,’83 2 150 
Firemens, Newark 25 §00,000 | 233.15 |* July, ’83 6 180 
First National, Worcester.....-.0--- 100 200,000 | 104.81 | Feb. 83 3 go 
Franklin, Philadelphia. .-..-.------ 100 400,000] 314.38 tJuly,” “83 5 355 
German, Pittsburgh......--.---...- 50 200,000} 151.79 |*July,’83 6 200 
Germania, Newark ......---.----- go 200,090} 102.93 | July, ’78 3 75 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia... - 100 300,000] 278.25 |tJuly,’83 6 285 
a 100 1,250,000 | 208.66 |*July, "83 10 295 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-| 10 3,000,000] 208.36 |*july,’83] 10 308% 
Ins. Co of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 221.91 |*July,’83 164% 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 113.85 | Oct., ’8: 5 96% 
Mechanics, Philadelphia ......--..- 25 250,000 | 137.23 | Apr., "83 8 152 
Mercantile Cleveland .......-- | 20 200,000] 155.89 |* July,” $83 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 | 400,000] 146.06 |*May,'83 5 140% 
Merchants Providence...........-- 50 200,000| 141.02 |*Jan., 83 3 109 
Merchants, Newark....-.-- peowceces 25 | 400,000] 206.16 |*fuly,’83 6 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....-.-. 50 200,000 | 107.52] ........ os 105 
National, Hartford.....-.-... 100 | 1,000,000} 146 41 |* July, rH 5 130 
Neptune F. and M., Boston. 100 300,000] 135.49 |" Apr., 5 118 
New Orleans Ins. Co............... 50 | 502,000] 121.39 |*July, oH 5 125 
ee ee |. | 250,000] 206.88 | Jan.,’83]| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester....-.| 100 ! §00,000} 140.88 |*July,’83 4 140 
North American, Boston. .......... | 100 | 200,000] 130.90 |*Apr., ’83 5 110 
Northwestern Natioaal, Milwaukee; too | 600,000} 141.94 |*July,’83 5 147% 
Oplent, SIattlerG....ccccenc <cascece 100 | 1,000,000] 112.02 *July,’83 4 95 
Pennsy Ivania, Phila........ «--| 100 400,000 | 340.66 |* Mar. "83 5 215 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh-- eve] go | 200,000] 126.51 |*July,’83 4 117 
PROMS, TIAEIONG.. .ccccncvevecsecs 100 | 2,000,000] 156.36 tJuly, 83 3% | 190 
Prescott, NR os sucunswcerpsver 100 | 200,000] 115.16 |*Apr., °83 5 109 
Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 | 400,coo | 133.44 |*July, 83 4 106 
| 
Security, New Haveu.............. 50 | 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, ’83 3 ons 
Shoe and Leather, Boston_.........| 100 600,000} 107.49 | Oct.,’ 81 5 824 
Springfield +. and M.. + * nggmeaban 100 1,000,000} 137.89 |*Jan., 83 5 162% 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... 50 400,000/ 197.64 |*July, ’83 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul ---| 100 §00,000 | 143.35 |*July, "83 5 125 
Traders, Chicago- ---| 100 §00,000| 167.94 |t July, 83 2% | 135 
Union, Philadelphi: 10 500,000} 106,23 |*J July, 783 4 138% 
Union, San Francisco.............. 100 750,000| 116,71 |tJuly, 83 3 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. . . 10 200,000 | 122,38 \*M ar.,’83 3 
Washington, Boston ...............-! 100 400,000| 182, 55 |*Apr. ‘ "83 _s 6K 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 
British America, Toronto .......-.. 50 $500,000 $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 112% 
WEE, FOURNOD. c cccecseveresinss | 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83| 12 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Bor | Agere 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of Up Per Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ Ss. da. 
City of London......... 10 I I 12 ° 
Co.nmercial Union 50 5 20 oo -- 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 -- 
Lee 120 50 63 . 6 
Imperial Fire... 100 25 147 es -: 
SS eee 20 2 6 7 6 
Cf eee eee 10 2 ~ 15 -- 
Liverpool and London and Globe...- 20 2 | 20 17 6 
London Assurance......-.---.------ 25 2% | 59 - -- 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% I 15 
London and Provincial_.-...-....--- 20 I 1 ° - 
North British and Mercantile... _- 50 16% 25 11 3 
Se 100 5 45 15 -- 
Norwich Union............- 160 12 110 . -- 
Sa ane és 255 os -- 
sane aeieupedaensiindel 10 1 2 16 3 
= Sa 20 3 2y 7 6 
Scottish Union and National. 20 1 3 13 o 
Standard Fire..........-- 10 2% 1 oe - 
United Fire Re-Insurance.. 20 8 11 o 
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